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Far FROM restless, pushing crowds . . . far from the 
rush and roar of city life... lie mile on mile of wind- 
swept water, weaving in the sun. @ To every man, 
from time to time, comes the call of the sea. But 
boats — boats on which one can live and go ad- 
venturing have been thought of by most men as the 
playthings of none but millionaires. @ In the adver- 
tising of the Electric Boat Company, builders of Elco 
Cruisers, men will read the answer to the summons of 
the sea. They will learn that standardization and ser- 
vice methods, introduced by Elco, have made owning 
2 floating home possible for men of moderate in- 
come. Many a man who never dared hope for a boat 
of his own will now find himself upon the bridge — 
owner, master, navigator. Call him “Captain.” 
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just about the meanest thing a 
sales manager can do to a 
salesman, especially a young one, 
is to initiate him into the nefarious 
practice of giving price conces- 
sions. 

Distinguish, right at the start, 
between a general price drop for 
the product, apply- 
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Don’t Blame the Salesman for Price 


Concessions 
The Blame Always Lies with the Higher Ups 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


of line.” . “Go back home, boy, and 
sharpen yout pencil.” 

What that means is simply that 
the purchasing agent, whose job 
it is to get value, is plumbing the 
depths to make sure the source of 
supply is not slipping something 
better to some other possibly more 
insistent buyer. No 





ing to all the buy- 
ers in a_ given 
group, as, for in- 
stance, jobbers or 
retailers, and the 
price concession 
granted as a confi- 
dential rebate or 
special inside dis- 
count, given under 
pressure. 

Ifa sales man- 
ager wants to give 
a young salesman a 
wrong start in life, 
all he has to do is 
to permit said 


tion to make a 








CO gpnicngpe a fair price is 
one of the outstandi 
problems of the sales man- 
ager this year. The tempta- 


sion ap aneteal one there 
salesmen 


ders are hard to get—unless 
the house takes a solid one- 


salesmen’s morale, advises 
Mr. Deute, with secret slid- 
ing price scales. 
for it later if you do. 


purchasing agent 
can afford to pay a 
dollar for an item 
which his rival 
agent is buying for 
95 cents. 

“Dog my cats,” a 
purchasing agent 
said to me recently. 
‘‘there’s a house 
that fooled me com- 
pletely! I did hear 
some rumors about 
a year ago that they 
were slipping a lit- 
tle something to 
certain buyers but 
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You'll pay 











youngster to allow 
the buyer that inside 5 per cent he 
is asking for. 

There is a well defined zero line 
in salesmanship and sales manage- 
ment and that zero line is the 
fixed and published price. The 
salesman must work either up or 
down from that line. With the 
price definitely settled and subject 
to change only as a 
change, announced publicly to the 
entire force and list of customers, 
it is a foregone conclusion that the 
salesman will have flung at him 
an endless barrage of remarks like 
this from buyers: “Your price is 














too high.” “You're 10 per cent out 
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their salesman as- 
sured me it was just talk of com- 
petitors. I kept right on buying 
from at the list price. And 
now the chief engineer of our com- 
pany comes along and gives me 
the whole inside story of how one 
of our competitors not a hundred 
miles away from here has been 
getting a better price through a 
personal arrangement with one of 
the officers of that company. Aill 
I can say is that that meer, 
through its officer, is cheati 

It permitted its salesman to lie 7" 
me—unconsciously, so far as the 
salesman went—but nevertheless, 
the house, of which the salesman 
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is a part, lied to me. It permitted 
the salesman to make statements 
to me which were not true.” 

The salesman who has that 
buyer in his territory is at what 
might be mildly termed a “disad- 
vantage.” He does not know about 
it yet. But he is in for a hot re- 
ception and his territory will un- 
doubtedly show a real falling off 
in business. Next to the serious 
consequences which attend a 
woman scorned, I don’t know of 
anything so serious and so full of 
troubles for the salesman as a 
buyer scorned. And in this case, 
the unfair part of it for the sales- 
man who calls on that buyer is 
that he is totally innocent. 

The head of a large baking com- 
pany was playing golf with a young 
officer of a manufacturing com- 
pany, making an ingredient which 
goes into various forms of pas- 
try. The bakery was an old cus- 
tomer. The young officer, newly 
arrived in power and authority, 
feeling friendly and mellow after 
the nineteenth or so holes of golf, 
listened to a hard luck story of 
the baking company head. In an 
expansive, and expensive, moment 
he assured the baker that he would 
personally see to it that the cash 
discount was stepped up from 2 
per cent to 5 per cent. And he 
was as good as his word. 


Salesman Soon Found Out 


Within a week, the salesman on 
that territory knew of the arrange- 
ment. Within a month, the sales- 
man had worked up three fine new 
prospects, all of which he could 
close on the basis of a 5 per. cent 
cash discount. And from that time 
on that salesman invariably slid 
down to a price and terms basis. 
It was a quick and easy way to 
get a buver’s attention. 

It is interesting to note that a 
number of price concessions and 
inside rebates are made, not by 
the salesmen, but by the men 
higher up. A very shrewd mer- 
chandise broker, dealing in food 
products, made a very pertinent 
remark to me some years ago. 
was trying to help the Borden cows 
find enough consumers of canned 
milk at the time. 

An order for 75,000 cases of 
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milk is a sizable, he-man order. 
This merchandise broker wrote to 
me that he had such an order in 
his pocket, for delivery over a 
period of months, but that it was 
contingent upon a 25 cents a case 
advertising allowance. (An _ ad- 
vertising allowance is, of course, 
just another and somewhat nicer 
synonym for “inside concession.” It 
is often easier for the seller to 
swallow that first phrase, rather 
than the latter.) 

Well, there was simply nothing 
to talk about. He might as well 
have suggested a concession of 
$25 a case. But he assured him- 
self that an order for that amount 
of milk would certainly be worth 
a concession. The only thing he 
could not let percolate through his 
head was that there was really no 
chance for the concession. 

Finally, he came on to New York 
and spent about five minutes ask- 
ing me if our pig-headed stand was 
final. I showed him my written 
instructions having to do with 
prices, with which he was familiar. 
With a snort, he announced that 
he was going higher up. As he 
left he delivered this sage remark: 
“Salesmen and sales managers are 
apt to be adamant on the matter of 
prices and concessions, because 
they probably have definite orders. 
But when you get up high enough, 
you get among reasonable men. 
I'll see the president. He won't be 
short-sighted enough to pass up 
this business. He can figure a real 
profit .in it.” 

That was a shrewd statement— 
“When you get up high enough.” 
But it so happened in this case that 


there was nothing obtainable 
higher up. We did not get that 
order. But every salesman knew 


about that incident. I made it my 
business to spread the news. It 
went far to stiffen the backbone 
of the sales force. Many times | 
have thought that much of the 
success which has come to The 
Borden Company has been due to 
a determination to stick to prin- 
ciples, even at a momentary loss of 
business. 

The late T. F. Merseles told me 
many fine and useful things hav- 
ing to do with the conduct of busi- 
ness, but one which stands out i 
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Test 
Tubes 
of the World 


Into the test tube which is 
shaped like the world, one 
drops a certain advertising 
reagent. Perhaps the liquid 
which is the people remains 
clear, untroubled, unchanged. 
The formula is modified — 
varied here, varied there— 
until into the bottom of the 
tube slowly sinks the fine 
gold of results. 


The more experienced an 
advertising man is, the better 
his judgment—but the more 
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he wants facts to rest that judgment on. Steadying the 
art of advertising with scientific research has gained those 
sales results for our clients which landmark our progress. 
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this: “It doesn’t pay in merchan- 
dising to permit the individual or- 
der to upset the entire sales policy. 
You've got to keep your eye on 
the main chance.” 

There is, for the salesman, a 
wonderful sense of assurance and 
security when he knows that there 
is real business. and no “monkey 
business” going on back and 
around him. It doesn’t take a very 
bright salesman to realize that if 
his house makes him and all the 
rest of the force stick to prices 
and terms, then if those prices and 
terms are not correct, the mat- 
ter will be handled as a whole. It 
is mighty demoralizing, though, 
and unsettling for a salesman to 
have reason to believe that the 
company is being kept running by 
a quantity of business being taken 
in on a secret rebate basis. 

Now let’s consider this matter 
from the angle of the buyer. Few 
salesmen have ever been buyers. 
Probably it would not be a good 
thing for salesmen to have buying 


experience. But here is what a 
chain-store buyer told me the other 
day: 


“Few salesmen realize the pres- 
sure under which the purchasing 
agent works. I feel personally to 
blame—and the rest of the com- 
pany isn’t slow in helping me feel 
that way—when a_ competitor’s 
stores come out on Friday with a 
list of attractive specials. 

“Many a time I shiver in my 
boots, wondering what my compet- 
ing buyer has dug up to spring on 
me. All the time, I have to be on 
the lookout for merchandise which 
I can give our store managers 
which will be useful to attract 
trade. 


No Respect for the Salesman 


“At the same time, I can’t have 
any real respect for the salesman 
I can break down. As a matter of 
fact, one might say I leave the 
salesman out of the picture en- 
tirely. After all, he is the repre- 
sentative of the house for whom 
he works. If his house will let 
him, right on the s spot, make me a 
price concession which I know is 
more or less confidential, then I 
know very well that his company 
has given him a sliding scale. Then 
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it is up to me to get down to the 
bottom of the scale. I buy for 
about 300 stores. If I can talk a 
salesman into giving me 10 cents 
a case allowance, then what sort 
of an allowance can the buyer for 
1,000 stores get out of that com- 
pany? 

“I have been accused, together 
with other buyers, of pouncing 
onto a product and cutting the 
price to pieces to such an extent 
that none of us can any longer 
afford to take any interest in the 
product. 

“Let’s go a little farther back, 
though. Let us say we have all 
been buying an article at $4 a case 
and the usual over-the-counter price 
has been 10 cents per can, or $4.80 
per case. The item is a good 
seller. Probably the manufacturer 
has been advertising it well. Now 
and then, somebody comes out with 
a week-end special cutting the 
price so that his com gets 
$4.50 a case, instead of $4.80 a 
case. Maybe the manufacturer re- 
monstrates a little and talks about 
demoralizing his market. 

“But some time later, we get 
into a general business depression. 
Sales are away off. All of us are 
frantic to build sales. Store man- 
agers’ are after me to find them 
bargains to draw the crowds. I 
know the same thing is going on 
with our competitors. 

“The makers of this piece of 
goods about which I’m talking are 
in the same boat. I put it up to 
them to ship me a carload, give 
me an allowance for advertising, 
and let’s do ourselves some good. 

“Finally, after a lot of backing 
and filling, we work out a fine deal. 
I am all set to slip it over on my 
competitors. I agree to take a 
carload of the product. I will pay 
the regular price of $4 a case— 
no price cutting, oh, no, that house 
wouldn’t cut its price—couldn’t 
think of ic. 

“But I agree to put that carload 
on sale at three cans for a quarter 









—bringing me back $4 a case— 





give me $300 with which I will 
advertise the special. 

“The manufacturer soothes his 
conscience. He didn’t give me 
a concession, according to his 
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=| Wisconsin Building and 
‘= | Buying in Record Volume! 


ONSTRUCTION contracts awarded in 
all the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market during 
+7 March totaled $34,940,000 —an increase of 
_ more than 100% over the March 1929 total! 
with Contracts for the first.three months of 1930 
gets amounted to $48,440,900 —a gain of 74% 
re- compared to the same period in 1929. 


get Milwaukee department store sales increased 
are 2% during the first two months of 1930. New 
= automobile sales in Wisconsin during the first 
quarter were up 30%, further emphasizing 
‘are | the fact that Milwaukee and Wisconsin people 
give are buying a record volume of merchandise. 


cing Through The Milwaukee Journal alone you 


™y | can reach and sell more of these buyers, more 

> economically, than in any other newspaper or 
n't combination of newspapers. 
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lights. He just appropriated $300 
of his advertising money. To 
keep the records clean, I make out 
a bill for $300 worth of advertis- 
ing and send it to that company’s 
advertising department. The ad- 
vertising department pays the bill. 
Everything is above board. 

“Now, in this case I’ve broken 
the price. I’ve scooped the compe- 
tition. For that one week, every- 
thing is rosy. But I know just 
exactly what is going to happen 
next week. And I know, too, that 
nine chances out of ten, my com- 
petitors dre going to get to that 
manufacturer and make him square 
up. Pretty soon, that product is 
a regular three for a quarter seller. 
Nobody can get more for it. 

“All right—say I’m to blame. 
Say I broke the price and killed 
that item on this market. All I 
can do is shrug my shoulders. I 
may feel sorry for him. I surely 
think he is a fool. No excuses. 
Who’s to blame? Don’t ask me. 
I’ve got to hunt up something which 
will fill my stores next week.” 

Don’t let’s blame the salesman 
for making price concessions. Price 
concessions are never made by the 
salesman—they are always made 
by the house for which he works. 
He may suggest, urge, recommend, 
coax and what-not, but he is just 
echoing the pressure of the buyer. 

There are many sales problems 
to be met with this year. But the 
outstanding one is undoubtedly 
that of getting a fair price and 
getting it on enough merchandise 
to keep the machinery busy. 

Maybe the factory back of the 
sales department can spring some- 
thing new—something timely— 
something which comes as the re- 
sult of research and study—some- 
thing which, coming in 1930, falls 
as manna from heaven—something 
which will give the sales manager 
and his sales force something new 
to talk about—something a little 
different to offer. y 

More often than not the anti-. 
dote for price pressure is some 
twist or turn in the product which 
will make new sales talks possible 
—more often than not, the seed for 
this must come from the sales de- 
partment. Showing the manufac- 
turing department a new need and 
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putting it up to it to supply the 
need is a time-tried and successful 
method. 

When a sales force knows that 
there will be no secret price cuts, 
when the sales manager knows that 
any price change will be general, 
and when the management realizes 
what such a price change will cost, 
that is when hard and successful 
thinking can be done. 

Under such conditions, real 
things can be accomplished. It 
may be that new methods of manu- 
facture can be worked out to make 
possible a price reduction which 
has to come. Or it may be that an 
improvement can be developed 
which will make a reduction un- 
necessary—even make an advance 
possible. 

All these things have been done 
—and are being done every day— 
when management and production 
and sales get together and work 
out the problem. 

That means facing the job with 
all eyes open and all hands at work, 
with the treasurer of the company, 
or whoever watches over the 
money bags, sitting in. 

But the house which tries to go 
through 1930 by making a little 
confidential cut here and another 
there as a substitute for really 
facing the facts, is in exactly the 
same fix as the man who knows 
there is something wrong with 
him, but who, instead of going to 
a doctor, slips up an alley and buys 
a little packet of white powder 
from a man with a twitch in his 
mouth. He may feel full of pep 
an hour later. And then comes 
the headache. 





A. S. Jaeger to Direct 
F. Jacobson & Sons Sales 


Arthur S. Jaeger, who has been with 
A. Stein & Company, manufacturers of 
Paris garters, for twenty years, has re- 
signed as Eastern sales manager of that 
company to become general sales man- 
ager of F. Jacobson Sons, New York, 
makers of men’s shirts. 





Carroll Shaffer, Publisher, 


Chicago “Evening Post” 

Carroll Shaffer, for the last ten years 
general manager of the Chicago Evening 
Post, has been appointed publisher. He 
succeeds John a Shaffer, his father, 
who will continue as editor in an ad- 
visory capacity. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


128,158 


was the average net paid 
circulation of 





The Providence Journal 
and 


The Evening Bulletin 


for the six months ending March 
31, 1930. This is a net gain of 4,762 
copies per day over the correspond- 
ing period ending March 31, 1929. 


These newspapers have never given 
a premium to a single 

Their circulation is greater than that 
of all other English language dailies 
in Rhode Island combined. 


Space in these newspapers may be 
bought separately, or optional com- 
bination at a decided saving. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





REPRESENTATIVES 
CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
San Francisco Les Angeles Seattle 














GE Refrigerator Spring Campaign 
Dramatizes Its Water Test 


Refrigerators Subjected to Drastic Demonstration to Prove Salient Point 
to Consumers 


HE spring sales campaign on 
the General Electric refrig- 
erator began last week with every 
phase of the company’s advertising 
eftorts behind one dramatic idea. 
The company is relying on the 
sheer weight of the advertising 
plus a captivating title to get across 
its message to the pub-s 
lic. With but ong 
slogan or title dominat-, 
ing this advertising, it is 
calculated to command 
immediate attention be- 
cause of its attention- 
compelling power. 
The title running 


throughout this sales 
campaign is “Drowned 
in Water.” This domi- 


nates the magazine and 
newspaper space, out- 
door bulletins, the radio 
and the direct mail that 
the company is using to 
convey its message to the 
general public. Reading 
further, one comes to a 
subtitle which says: 
‘“‘Drowned—Yet It 
Runs.” Then comes the 
story of the actual test. 

The water test is 
really the dramatic hit 
of the season for Gen- 
eral Electric. The re- 
frigerator has had its 
operating unit sub- 
merged in water for 
varying periods and the 
motor has run on and 
on, undaunted by such 
stringent conditions of operation. 
This is designed to prove that the 
unit is immune to moisture, rust, 
dirt and dust. Not only has the 
company conducted these tests but 
the public is invited to be a witness 
to them. This has been accomplished 
by distributing to dealers standard 
domestic type refrigerators with 
the operating unit on the top en- 
closed in a glass tank. The tank 
is filled with water which effec- 


10 


tively seals the motor operating 
parts. Glass doors in the demon- 
strating cabinets permit spectators 
to see that the refrigerator is in 
actual operation. Some dealers 
have gone so far as to attach a 
garden hose arrangement so that 
a falling stream of water is kept 





This Is the Cover of the Dealer Portfolio Contain- 
ing the Details of the New Campaign 


playing on the whole refrigerator. 

“It was after a series of tests 
made at Schenectady, N. Y., some 
months ago, that it was decided 
to stage a nation-wide demonstra- 
tion, to feature the company’s 
claim that its hermetically sealed 
refrigerating unit could not be 
affected by dirt, dust or moisture,” 
says Walter J. Daily, sales pro- 
motion manager. 

“In those tests, the General Elec- 
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THE CIRCULATION TREND. 
AMONG DETROIT PAPERS 


1927 1928 1929 1930 ||f| “THERE are several 
340, 00 0 Pepe > 


ways of selling the 


= Detroit market. You 
can use two news- 


papers and practically 
double the cost of your 
per unit sale without 
21 ADE Be : adding appreciably to 
2nd EVENING -+ your ‘coverage or you 
oF PAPER can use The Detroit 
3 News alone and reach 
so many of the worth- 
while homes in Ameri- 
ca’s fourth city as to 
make the use of an- 
other newspaper ex- 
travagant advertising. 
The chart opposite 
From Postoffice Statements of Week Day shows the trend of 
Cireulation for 6 mos. ending April 1. circulation during the 
last three years in the weekday field. Note the rise of 
Detroit News circulation exclusively. Its growth has 
been upwards of 19,000 since April, 1927—this, despite 
an increase of price per copy from two to three cents in 
the interim and an industrial depression in 1929. Because 
The Detroit News is the home newspaper of Detroit, in 
most cases delivered to the home, its circulation shows 
consistent progress and stability. 





Use The Detroit News Daily and Sunday 
and Reach 4 out of 5 English 
Speaking Homes 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER : 
New York Office: Chicago Office: 
I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan 
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tric was covered with dirt and sand 
blasted, then gripped by a derrick 
and repeatedly lowered into the 
Erie Canal. Following the water 
test, it was placed in an open space, 
water was played upon it in freez- 
ing weather until the cabinet was 
entirely covered with ice, and, as 
a final test, a huge fire was built 
around the refrigerator. At the 
conclusion of these tests, the re- 
frigerator, although blackened on 
the exterior, was clean on the in- 
side and the inside temperature 
was all right. 

“The refrigerator was in actual 
operation throughout the tests, an 
asbestos cable having been used in 
the fire test.” 

All of the company’s activities 
were carefully timed so that the 
campaign and the demonstration 
opened simultaneously throughout 
the country. To help dealers capi- 
talize the dramatic title and the 
unusual demonstration in every 
possible way, a booklet was pre- 
pared setting forth in detail the 
various methods by which the deal- 
er’s demonstrations could be 
brought to the attention of the 
public and how dealers could tie 
in with the general advertising. 
There was a great deal of this 
material for the dealer to use. 
Color, one might say, was the key- 
note of the campaign, for it was 
a feature of all the forms of ad- 
vertising. 

One of the high spots of the 
promotional campaign was a radio 
talk by Floyd Gibbons, famed war 
correspondent, who on Saturday, 
April 19, took his place before the 
microphone to tell the story of 
“Drowned in Water.” 

The successful opening of the 
nation-wide demonstration was 
due, the sales promotion depart- 
ment believes, largely to the dra- 
matic appeal and to the human 
note as emphasized in the title, 
“Drowned in Water.” 





Appoints Williams, Lawrence & 
Cresmer 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, who have 
representing the Stockton, Calif., Record, 
throughout the country, with the ex- 
ception of the Pacific Coast, will, on 
May 1, represent this paper in that ter- 
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Swasey Succeeds Chivers on 
“New York Evening Journal 


A. B. Chivers, who has been pub- 
lisher of the New York Evening Journal 
for the last year, has been transferred 
to the genera) headquarters of the 
Hearst organization as assistant general 

ger and regional director. E. M. 
Swasey, formerly Pacific Coast man- 
ager of The American Weekly, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Chivers as publisher of the 
New York Evening Journal. 

Mr. Swasey has been a member of 
the Hearst organization for twelve years; 
for the last five years as vice-president 
and Pacific Coast manager of The 
American Weekly. 

Mr. Chivers in his new duties will 
be an assistant of the general manager 
and regional director. 


Wolf’s Head Motor ‘Oil to 
Be Advertised Nationally 


Following the recent merger of the 
Empire Oil Works, Inc., and the Tidi- 
oute Refining Company with the Wol- 
verine Lubricants Company, Inc., New 
York and Reno, it is reported that pro- 
duction facilities of Wolf’s Head Motor 
Oil have been increased sufficiently to 
warrant its entrance into the national 
advertising field. Preliminary cam- 
paigns in magazines will begin in May. 
The Charles C. Green Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, is advertising 
counsel. 


D. D. Cooke Joins Vanderhoof 
Agen 
Cooke has joined Vander- 
hoof & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, as director of service. He was 
for ten 7s @ partner in the former 
rge Dyer Company, Inc., now 
Dyer-Enzinger, Inc., in p of ser- 
vice in the Chicago office. Later he 
was vice-president in charge of service 
of the Arnold Joerns Company, also of 
Chicago. 


” 











David D. 





Borden Cheese Accounts with 


Young & Rubicam 

The Borden Company, New York, has 
appointed Young Rubicam, Inc., to 
d rect the advertising of Borden Cream 
Cheese; also the advertising of its sub 
sidiaries, Monroe Cheese Company, 
manufacturer of Liederkranz Cheese, 
and of the F. X. Baumert Company, 
manufacturer of the Military rand 
Brie, Camembert and other cheeses. 





Howard Parish, Advertising 


Manager, Birmingham “Post” 

Howard Parish has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Birmingham, 
Ala., Post. He succeeds Albert O’Brien, 
resigned. Mr. Parish was at one time 
with the Birmingham News in an ex- 
ecutive ope and, previously, had 
been with the Houston, Tex., Post. Since 
leaving the Birming News he has 
been engaged in the real estate business. 
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WHEN Mrs. Northern Housewife chose her vegetables 
this past winter, she represented a demand Which is 
newly enriching the fertile market so well covered by 
The Florida Times-Union. Ask your wife the prices she 
paid, or is paying, then estimate the new revenue to 
Florida planters of — 


Beame, acteage of... .. wk ccc cee 22,300 
Cabbage, acreage of.................. 3,200 
Celery, nerenme of. . 2... cc cciecince 6,500 
Cucumbers, acreage of................ 11,700 
Strawberries, acreage of............... 000 
Tomatoes, acreage of................. 23,800 
Watermelons, acreage of.............. 34,600 
White potatoes, acreage of............. 30,800 


—and every month in the year some crop growing in 
Florida, some crop is being marketed, bringing in new 
money to the territory of “Florida’s Foremost News- 
paper” — 


Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE. FLA 





Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Ine. 
New York... Chicago... Philadelphia... Los Angeles. . . San Francisco 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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REPRESENTATIVES: 
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NEW YORK 
John B. Woodward, Inc. 
110 E. 42d St. 
DETROIT 
Joseph R. Scolaro 
3-241 General Metors 
Bldg. 

SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Geo. Krogness 
303 Crocker Ist Nat’! 
Bank Bldg. 
ATLANTA 
A. D. Grant 
711-712 Glenn Bldg. 


Member of the 100,000 
Group of American Cities 
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SAYS and DOES 








y — , 

' It pays to concentrate an advertising campaign 
/Where it may be supported by the direct sales 
hdvertising of the same product. 


f your product is sold at retail in Chicago your 
ogical medium is The Chicago Daily News. 


or in its pages Chicago department stores con- 
entrate 36 per cent of their newspaper adver- 
sing. Local advertisers as a whole place more of 
heir advertising in The Daily News than in any 
/tther Chicago daily newspaper. 





O DAILY NEWS 


‘fe Newspaper 
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In 1929, Oklahoma used aan 
314,388,292 gallons of gasoline front, 
in motor vehicles . . . a larger ae Sh 
amount than any other state Pequo 
in the United States with as wy 
great a rural population as was or 
Oklahoma. the Ur 
its his 

With 73.4% of the folk of the ‘co 
Oklahoma living on the farm policy. 
or in rural communities, this ge 
represents an enormous rural history 
consumption of gasoline. . —— 
The sales of other com- — 
modities in Oklahoma follow industr 
this same trend... and in -... 
order to cultivate this mar- 25. 191 
ket it is necessary to use The the pla 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. — 
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OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLAHOMA attentic 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY |‘: § 


The DAILY OKLAHOMAN -WKY- OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES a 
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Labor Helps Management 
to Reduce Costs 


How a Unique Industrial Movement Grew from a Fire, a Strike and 
Progressive Marketing 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE Naumkeag Steam Cotton 

Company of Salem, Mass., has 
always specialized in its produc- 
tion. The word “always” means a 
very long time in the case of this 
famous mill, maker of Pequot 
sheets and pillow cases. A group 
of ship owners, merchants and 
ship masters founded the company 
ninety years ago on the harbor 
front, using the new fuel, coal, in- 
stead of the old water wheel. 

The first advertisement for 
Pequot sheets and pillow cases has 
been lost somewhere in antiquity, 
but it is safe to say that this mill 
was one of the early advertisers of 
the United States—and all through 
its history a consistent and con- 
tinuous advertising campaign to 
the consumer has been part of its 
policy. Concentration, good man- 
agement, good sales and advertis- 
ing have helped all through the 
history of the company. But two 
outstanding events, somewhat out- 
side the power of management, 
had a great deal to do with the 
present story of a unique step in 
industrial co-operation. 

The first stroke of good fortune 
was a great conflagration on June 
25, 1914, which entirely destroyed 
the plant and the second was a big 
strike in the fall of 1919. 

While such events are not 
usually considered fortunate by 
management, J. Foster Smith, 
agent of the mills, has pointed out 
in a paper read before the Taylor 
Society that the new mill, which 
was built immediately after the 
fire, was constructed with especial 
attention paid to details of ventila- 
tion, sanitation and- every other 
attribute that might contribute to 
the well-being of the workers. The 
machinery -in it was of the latest 
design, largely automatic and elec- 
trically driven. Moreover, the fire 
and the rebuilding instilled a de- 


termination in the management to 
throw out old machinery as more 
efficient or more economical ma- 
chines were tested and proved. In 
telling how the new mill was con- 
structed to keep up the old Naum- 
keag policy of concentration, Mr. 
Smith said: 

“Many years ago Naumkeag 
initiated the custom of supplying 
the housewife with bed linen made 
up ready to use, and now the in- 
tegrity of its products, the pres- 
tige of the name and consistent 
national advertising have made 
Pequot sheets and pillow cases by 
far the most popular line in 
America.” 


The Strike Helped 


The strike also proved to be 
another piece of good fortune. 
Wages were always fair in the 
mill and the management through- 
out its history tried to give workers 
continuity of employment, the best 
possible stock to’ work with and 
good working conditions, the high- 
est possible wages and provision 
for old age. Industrial relations 
were always friendly. And yet, as 
is bound to happen in all indus- 
trial relations, there have been in- 
evitable differences of opinion, one 
of which led to the strike. 

It was precipitated by a demand 
for an increase in wages which 
the management didn’t feel it 
could then grant. It lasted sev- 
eral weeks and as the union said, 
“at the time Mr. Smith did noth- 
ing but close his mill.” He didn’t 
resort to injunctions or any other 
fighting arrangements. After the 
few weeks of shut-down, the strike 
was amicably settled to the satis- 
faction of all concerned after a 
number of conferences had taken 
place between the management and 
representatives of the union. John 
P. O’Connell, secretary of the 
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United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, in a recent article in the 
American Federationist, gives the 
six agreements upon which this 
strike was ended: 


- Recognition of the union. . 
A minimum wage for women. 
Collective bargaining. 

. Withdrawal of the wage in- 
crease. 

A system of 
within the mill. 
. Establishment of shop committee 
and foremen conferences to ad- 
just grievances. 


dues collection 


aA “~ seonde 


With the resumption of work, a 
close co-operation began between 
employer and employee in an ef- 
fort to produce better quantity 
and quality of production. As a 
further extension of this new 
spirit, the management and the 
union, through its officers, signed 
an agreement the main object of 
which was the removal, so far as 
possible, of all causes of misunder- 
standing. 

In this agreement the union is 
the party of the first part. Bear- 
ing this in mind, item No. 2 in 
the agreement becomes .of more 
than passing interest: 

The party of the first part agrees 
to promote in every legitimate way 
the distribution and e of Pequot 
sheets and pillowcases, and other 
products of the party of the second 
part, and pledges its — in a 
constructive and responsible way to 
the end that quantity and a 
—— may be maintained, and 
urther pledges its co-operation in 
effecting such economies in manu- 
facturing as may be brought about 
by the introduction of improved 
machinery. 


That this interesting section of 
the agreement meant more than a 
pleasant gesture, was proved by 
later events. Monthly conferences 
actually discussed competition in 
manufacture, sales and markets, 
advertising, quality and quantity 
production, continuity of employ- 
ment, technical changes and others. 
Then when a period of price- 
cutting competition followed, this 
section of the agreement and the 
machinery set up under Section 7, 
led into one of the most amazing 
industrial actions in our manufac- 
turing history. 

Before we come to that action 
let us consider the following 
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points: There were wage cuts in 
the textile industry. There was 
desperate price competition. It 
was soon evident to both the man- 
agement and the union that with 
the best equipment, the finest man- 
agement and good industrial rela- 
tions, the mill could not be isolated 
from the morass of overproduc- 
tion, falling labor standards and 
price competition. The mill was 
up against the same problem faced 
by so many other progressive man- 
ufacturers. It had to consider the 
problems of depressed price levels 
and price competition. Should it 
ignore price cuts, jump into the 
price war, or adopt some other 
course ? 

The company having surrendered 
the old autocratic privilege of cut- 
ting wages without consultation 
with employees, had won in ex- 
change a group ready to talk with 
management on the basis of the 
good of the whole industry. The 
company didn’t have to go ahead 
on the old “liquidation of labor” 
idea to cheapen its product. 

It refused to follow two gen- 
eral wage cuts, but nevertheless 
the time came when it became 
necessary to reduce unit costs. 
The management brought to the 
attention of the executive commit- 
tee of the union the fact that the 
mill was put to a very serious dis- 
advantage in marketing its prod- 
uct due to its high cost. It 
pointed out that cost must be 
brought down to a figure compar- 
able to mills making a similar line 
of goods. 

Therefore, the management pre- 
sented a new schedule of labor 
and wages providing for re- 
arrangement of work in every de- 
partment. This inevitably meant 
the elimination of a considerable 
number of operators, but on the 
other hand it provided that no 
wages would be reduced. In fact, 
reapportioning of jobs in each case 
carried with it an increase, instead 
of a cut, in pay, thus stressing the 
management’s belief that, provided 
an employee is doing a fair day's 
work, no addition should be made 
to his task without commensurate 
improvement in working conditions. 
This new schedule was worked 
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out by the executives from their 
intimate knowledge of the jobs. 
Several conferences were held and 
although the executive committee 
of the union realized the necessity 
of a reduction it hesitated to act in 
the matter. The heads of the 
union were naturally reluctant to 
go about any course of action 
which would lead to a great many 
of the union members losing their 
jobs. It was in this situation that 
the union took a step which is out- 


standing and perhaps wunprece- 
dented. 
Through the president of the 


union, the workers got in touch 
with Morris L. Cooke, noted in- 
dustrial engineer and member of 
the Taylor Society, and there laid 
before him the whole problem and 
asked his advice. The result of 
this. visit was the employment by 
the union of another member of 
the Taylor Society, Francis 
Goodell, who, with the consent of 
the mill management, made a two 
weeks’ survey of layout, operation 
and conditions. His report to the 
executive committee resulted in an 
agreement which provided for the 
employment by the company of a 
trained technician and the appoint- 
ment of a committee representing 
the management and the union to 
act with him to make tests on an 
actual basis. These tests were de- 
signed to help eliminate waste both 
of labor and material and had the 
ultimate reduction of cost as their 
final goal. 

The agreement further provided 
for master planning on the part of 
the management, for better budget- 
ing of sales and forecasting, and 
as far as humanly possible, of con- 
tinuous operation. 

The union proposed through the 
engineers to whom it went for ad- 
vice, and whom it retained, that 
each question under discussion was 
to be settled separately and upon 
the basis of joint analytical re- 
search. 

To show how interested the 
workers are in the sales end of 
the business, consider the follow- 
ing statements made by the head 
of the union: “The union realizes 
that the elimination of waste in its 
several forms is partly dependent 
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upon other considerations. They 
cannot indefinitely continue to en- 
dorse a program which will reduce 
the labor requirements per unit 
without reasonable assurance that 
the sales problem is being met in 
the same forward-looking and re- 
sourceful spirit. At present they 
are concerned about the distribu- 
tion in a time of unprecedented 
change in this field. They can co- 
operate fully on the basis that, 
humanly speaking, the future sales 
are under control, and that plans 
are made ahead for preventing sud- 
den drops in production due to 
failure to forecast sales, and to 
co-ordinate the forecasts with the 
labor requirements in terms of the 
next succeeding years.” 

The union also quoted a state- 
ment made by Morris L. Cooke in 
which he said: “To manufacture 
effectively the working force must 
be backed by an effective sales 
policy. In other words, an indus- 
trial establishment is an organism, 
and each function must operate in 
harmony with all the others. Little 
is gained by special pressure at one 
point if it is not related to the 
common effort.” 


A Counter Proposal 


The union then, with these con- 
siderations in mind, presented to 
the management a counter pro- 
posal in which, while agreeing that 
reduction of personnel was desirable 
to safeguard both the employer and 
the members of the union, it sug- 
gested that men be dropped one at 
a time, not all at once, and also 
suggested that an engineer be em- 
ployed to conduct the joint research 
and analysis of each problem as it 
came up. 

In all the incidents which I have 
investigated and written about con- 
cerning employees and manage- 
ment co-operation, I have never 
seen one in which a more fair at- 
titude was shown by both sides, 
for the makers of Pequot sheets 
accepted the counter proposal of 
the union and began this most un- 
usual idea of joint research be- 
tween labor and management under 
the guidance of an industrial en- 
gineer. The company underwrote 
the heavy expense of outside coun- 
sel upon the several points of is- 
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sue, and in addition, is at the 
present time paying the wages of 
two. union representatives work- 
ing full time to protect the mem- 
bers of the union against any un- 
fair decision. The present job of 
the joint research, as reported by 
Mr. Goodell, the engineer retained 
by the union and the mill, to the 
Taylor Society is: “To ascertain 
the facts and devise methods of 
co-operation for the elimination of 
waste and the improvement of 
working conditions as related to 
quality and quantity of produc- 
tion.” The present waste elimina- 
tion committee at the mill is com- 
posed of nine members, with the 
technician as chairman. The mem- 
bers appointed by the management 
are the acting superintendent, the 
plant engineer, the overseer and an 
analyst, who was formerly night 
superintendent. The union mem- 
bers are the presidents of the two 
locals and two members, one of 
whom is changed in accordance 
with the particular operation of 
the discussion at the time. 

After one operation has been de- 
cided upon for study, union dele- 
gates and the overseer of the room 
jointly select a number of average 
operators for study. In this way 
the joint research is attempting to 
work out standard practices, and 
then the procedure is to have the 
process reviewed by the waste 
elimination committee. 

It is a bit too soon to tell just 
how this joint research plan is go- 
ing to work out in the very many 
specific and complicated problems 
which it is investigating. If job 
standards can be worked out care- 
fully, the management will have 
a fine start in cutting overhead 
without tampering with wages. 
Undoubtedly it is having an ex- 
cellent effect on the morale of the 
employees in the mill. Each.man 
feels that he is now able to con- 
tribute something to the progress 
of the company upon which he 
depends for his daily living. 

The workers are taking the joint 
research seriously. J. Foster 
Smith, the agent, told me last 
week: “While there are several de- 
tails still to be worked out before 
we have a complete story, I don’t 
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have to tell you that I consider 
our efforts decidedly outstanding. 
To me, after a half century of as- 
sociation with cotton mills and mill 
workers, and knowing as I do the 
repugnance on the part of the 
workers to anything savoring of 
time studies, it is a revelation to 
see employees with a stop-watch, 
pencil and pad checking up on the 
performance of their roommates. 
And the way they peremptorily 
stop anything that looks like ma- 
lingering or soldiering is quite ex- 
traordinary.” 

Lack of intelligent co-operation 
between workers and management 
has usually been due to the tradi- 
tional suspicion of the average 
worker toward anything that seems 
to come from management. But 
the days when employer and em- 
ployee regarded the other as nat- 
ural enemies is gradually being 
supplanted by a new spirit. 

The unusual plan at Naumkeag 
is being watched by many other in- 
dustries with great interest. As 
Mr. Goodell says in his report: 
“T often think that the main job 
of the industrial engineer is to 
liberate the ability which has some- 
how gotten all tangled up because 
of our ‘misconception of the nature 
of organization—and I am con- 
vinced that the unions throughout 
the breadth of this land are fight- 
ing this same battle, often un- 
consciously ; and furthermore, that 
the greatest waste in industry is 
the waste of this constructive spirit 
which’ we are beginning to tap by 
means of joint research.” 

If joint research can tap the 
really constructive spirit among the 
workers of the country and can 
secure such whole-hearted  co- 
operation from management as has 
been evidenced at Naumkeag, then 
surely a new era in industrial re- 
lations is going to be ushered in. 





L. R. Fleming, Vice-President, 
Buckeye Overall 


Lee R. Fleming, at one time director 
of sales and advertising of The Carhartt 
Overall Company, Detroit, and = to 
that vice-president of the Flyer arment 
Company, Fort Smith, Ark., has been 
appointed vice-president and director of 
The Buckeye Overall Company, Ver- 
sailles, Ohio. 
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Here within a radius of 
50 miles, is the largest 
and richest single buy- 
ing market in the world 
... the home of nearly 
ten million people who 
earn more and spend 
more for the good 
things of life than any 
other similar group 
anywhere. 
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DON-PROOF” 


._ that’s the New 
York Market!.. . 


Manuracrurers with national 
distribution know how true this 
is. Sales charts prove it. Affluent 
SF New York rides a wave of uninter- 

rupted prosperity. Twelve months 
SUFFOLK around ... yearin and year out... 
buying activity continues at the 
same high level. 
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A rich market . . . and a stable one. 
Offering constant opportunity for 7 
record volume of sales. Especially to 
those advertisers who concentrate in 
the evening newspaper that dom- 
inates the market, that goes into 
the greatest number of worthwhile 
homes throughout New York City 
and its wealthy suburbs ... the 
most powerful sales weapon here — 
the New York Evening Journal. 
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NEW YORK 
EVENING 
JOURNAL 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Since 1920 

the Detroit market 
has doubled 
in size 

and unless 

you use 

The Detroit Times 
you cannot 

reach the 

Detroit Times 
market 

and that no 
matter how 

big your campaign 
in any other 
newspaper 


‘‘THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 


Represented nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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How Does the Law Protect Slogans? 


Even Though the Slogan Is Seldom Taken Under the Wing of Official 
Washington, It Is Not Without a Protector 


By John C. Pemberton 


Member of the New York Bar 


N the files of Printers’ InK 

there are recorded some thou- 
sands of slogans—to be exact 
5,752. That is a sizable list, but 
it is believed to represent no more 
than a minority of the slogans in 
daily use in this country. 

In other words, the slogan is a 
popular advertising device. Its 
uses, its possibilities and limita- 
tions—advertisingly speaking — are 
fairly well known. But observed 
from ,the legal point of view, the 
slogan is seen through somewhat 
of a haze. Few outside of the 
legal profession have more than a 
faint conception of the protection 
the law throws around a_ slogan, 
and even the profession is very 
often somewhat at sea’. 

Well, how does the law protect 
slogans? 

A limited number of advertisers 
have secured trade-mark protec- 
tion for their slogans as parts of 
trade-marks. By trade-mark pro- 
tection, I mean that their slogans 
have been registered as trade-marks 
at the Patent Office at Washington’ 
and perhaps with the Secretary of 
State of a number of States’. 





1An application to register the words 
“Good Canada—Nothing Else’ was re- 
fused, being merely a catchy slogan and 
not a trademark at all [16 T. M. 
Rep. 370]. Likewise “When Words 
Fail—Send,” or “Good Candy—Nothing 
Else.” The reason given was that no 
one has the right “to appropriate entire 
sentences and combinations of words 
from the English language and thereby 
prevent others from using those words 
[16 T. M. Rep. 314]. " 

“Cake of the Gods” when used with 
another mark [16 T. M. Rep. 352]. 
“Topics of the Day” accompanied by a 
picture containing allegorical _ figures 
[16 T. M. Rep. 365]. “Has a Friendly 
Flavor” when used with the word “nabor- 
hood” [18 T. M. Rep. 470]. “The 
Spice of the Program” when used with 
the representation of the Aladdin or 
Greek lamp [17 T. M. Rep. 24]. “Good 
to the Last Drop’? when used with the 
pictorial representation of a hotel [18 
T. M. Rep. 464). 

®For the text of the State statutes see 
“Hopkins on Trade Marks” (4th Ed.). 
Appendix F. Also “Trade Mark Laws of 
the World,” by John H. Ruege (1928). 
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Of course, strictly speaking, 
trade-mark registration, by itself, 
does not guarantee protection to 
a trade-mark or to a slogan which 
may be a part of a trade-mark. 
Legally speaking, what trade-mark 
registration indicates is: (a) that 
the owner of the mark so regis- 
tered has a mark which complies 
with the requirements of the vari- 
ous trade-mark acts, (b) that he 
was the first to use the mark in in- 
terstate or foreign trade and began 
using it on or about a certain date’. 
(c) It gives the registrant the right 
to use with his mark the phrase 
“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.” (d) It 
gives the registrant the right to 
sue in the Federal courts. (e) It 
is prima facie evidence of owner- 
ship. (f) Registration here is a 
pre-requisite for registration in 
many foreign countries. The Pat- 
ent Office is privileged to change 
its mind as to registrability’ and, 
of course, the courts are in no way 
bound by any ruling of the Patent 

ce. 

Then, it must also be remem- 
bered that trade-mark registration 
applies to the slogan only insofar 
as the slogan is part and parcel 
of a general trade-mark design. If 
a competitor should steal only the 
slogan, there is little chance that 
he could be compelled to cease and 
desist on the basis of trade-mark 
infringement. To prove trade- 
mark infringement it is necessary 
to convince the court that the al- 
leged infringer is using a colorable 
imitation of your mark. The use 
of a slogan entirely apart from the 
general trade-mark design is 
hardly likely to be viewed as a 





*Act of February 20, 1905, as amended 
{16 T. M. Rep. 315]. 

5Sec. 13 of the Trade Mark Act of 
Feb. 20, 1905 which provides: ‘That 
whenever any person shall deem himself 
injured by the registration of a trade- 
mark in the Patent Office he may at 
any time apply to the Commissioner of 
Patents to cancel the registration there- 
of [18 T. M. Rep. 252]. 
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colorable imitation of the trade- 
mark. 

Of course, it is possible to copy- 
right an advertisement or other 
printed material in which the slo- 
gan appears. Labels containing the 
slogan may also be registered at 
Washington®. But here, again, un- 
less most of the copyrighted mate- 
rial is lifted or unless the label is 
rather closely imitated, these forms 
of protection afford little security 
so far as the slogan is concerned. 

However, the law is not blind to 
the need of slogan protection and 
the courts have ruled that a slogan 
which may not constitute a valid 
trade-mark, and which may not be 
registrable as a trade-mark, may 
nevertheless be protected on the 
theory that it has acquired a sec- 
ondary meaning in the trade as a 
result of which it is unmistakably 
tied up with the name of a certain 
product, individual or company. 

Here is a case in point: 

Henry W. Fishel & Sons, Inc., 
manufactured and sold imitation 
jewelry which it featured as “jew- 
elry of distinction.” Another or- 
ganization in the same field adopted 
the name Distinctive Jewelry Co., 
Inc. Fishel started a suit in 
equity to enjoin unfair competi- 
tion. The specific charge was that 
the use of the corporate name 
Distinctive Jewelry Co., Inc., con- 
stituted unfair competition. 

The case was referred to in a 
recent issue of The New York 
Law Journal’. The reference oc- 
curred in an editorial which ex- 
pounded the theory of the doctrine 
of secondary meaning as applied 
to slogans. Briefly explained, this 
doctrine simply means that a mark, 
name or phrase—which ordinarily 
would not constitute a valid trade- 
mark—may nevertheless be exclu- 
sively appropriated by a company 
or an individual if it can be proved 
that it has acquired a special mean- 
ing indicating origin or denoting 
a particular product or business. 

Thus, said The New York Law 
Journal, “In this State, the rule 
was laid down clearly by Laugh- 
lin, J., writing for the Appellate 


*Section 3 g fhe Act of June 18, 


1874 [16 T. M. 
™New York Law me of April 4, 


1930, p. 74. 
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Division, First Department, 

that the phrase ‘jewelry of dis- 
tinction’ had acquired in the jew- 
elry trade a secondary meaning as 
indicating a certain kind of imi- 
tation jewelry manufactured and 
sold by the plaintiff company. It 
was there held that . . . the use of 
the corporate name by the defen- 
dant company ‘Distinctive Jewelry 
Co., Inc.’ . constituted unfair 
competition. The decision was 
based on the theory that the name, 
phrases and words employed by 
plaintiff had acquired in the trade 
a definite secondary meaning as 
identifying the business and goods 
of the plaintiff. The learned judge 
said: 

“In such cases it is well settled 
that the use by a party of a cor- 
porate name or of fanciful or de- 
scriptive phrases or words, under 
which goods manufactured and 
advertised by another have become 
known in the trade, and which use 
is intended and calculated to result 
in unfair competition, even though 
the corporate name, phrases or 
words are not such that one party 
may obtain an exclusive right to 
the use thereof as a trade name 
or trade-mark, may be enjoined 
on the theory that the name, 
phrases or words have thus ac- 
quired in the trade a secondary 
meaning as identifying the business 
or goods of the party first using 
them.’” 

Here, then, we find the principle 
of law on which slogan protection 
rests. Let me paraphrase it, in the 
words of another, stripped of every- 
thing that does not apply to slo- 

ns: 

“The use by a party of phrases, 
under which goods manufactured 
and advertised by another have 
become known in the trade, may 
be enjoined on the theory that the 
phrases have acquired in the trade 
a secondary meaning as identify- 
ing the business or goods of the 
party first using them*.” 

It is important to note that the 
advertiser does not have to prove 
that the final consumer in the 
majority of cases ties up the 


8From the opinion of Hill, J., in the 
case of Albany Packing Co., Inc., vs. 
Crispo (227 y A Div., 591, advance 
sheets of March 1, 1930). 
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slogan with one particular com- 
pany. The court specifically says 
“phrases under which goods ... 
have become known in the trade.” 
This is fortunate for the reason 
that every test ever made has in- 
dicated that the public makes a 
very poor showing when it is asked 
to connect a given slogan with its 
real owner unless the advertiser’s 
name happens to be a part of the 
slogan. I seem to recall that even 
the members of a prominent ad- 
vertising organization which ex- 
amines advertising with vastly 
greater care than the general pub- 
lic, averaged less than 60 per cent 
correct in a slogan test. 

The trade, however, because of 
the very closeness of its associa- 
tion with the advertiser, is likely 
to score a fair average in associat- 
ing a slogan with a specific adver- 
tiser. A court would not expect 
an advertiser to prove that 100 per 
cent of the trade thinks of him 
whenever it comes across a slogan 
worded in a certain way. If the 
advertiser could prove that as 
many as twenty or thirty members 
of the trade link the slogan with 
his name, the courts would no 
doubt decide that he had succeeded 
in proving that his slogan had ac- 
quired a secondary meaning. (Cut- 
ler on Passing Off.) 

So far as the advertiser is con- 
cerned, what all this means is 
simply that it is up to him first, 
to frame and use his slogan so that 
it unmistakably identifies his par- 
ticular product (United States 
Tires Are Good Tires), second, 
make it an especially prominent 
part of all printed material reach- 
ing the trade, including business- 
paper advertising, and third, keep 
a complete record of all material 
in which or on which the slogan 
appears. This latter is important 
because it enables the advertiser, 
if he should be compelled to go to 
court, to show precisely when, 
-where and how his slogan has 
been used. 





W. B. Baggaley Elected 
Butterick Director 


William B. Baggaley has been elected 
to the board of the Butterick Publishing 
Company, New York. All other directors 
were re-elected. 
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J. Walter Thompson Opens 
Two New Foreign Offices 


The J. Walter Thompson Company is 
opening two new foreign offices this 
month. The first will be in Batavia, 
Java, Dutch East Indies, and the sec- 
ond in Wellington, New Zealand. The 
Batavia office will be in charge of Wil- 
lem Nyland. Michael L. Stiver will be 
manager of the new office in Wellington. 
Both Mr. Nyland and Mr. Stiver have 
been with the New York office of the 
J. Walter Thompson agency. 

Harry Hult, who has been with the 
art department of the New York office 
since 1923, will join the Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, office this month. 





Underwood Typewriter 
Appoints Marschalk & Pratt 


The Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Underwood- 
Elliott Fisher Company, New York, has 
appointed Marschalk & Pratt, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. The advertising of 
the Elliott-Fisher accounting-writing 
machines and the Sunstrand adding- 
figuring machines continues to be han- 
died by Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


Lockwood-Shackelford Adds 
to Staff 


Howard E. Williams, formerly with 
the J. C. Houck Advertising Agency, 
has joined the copy staff of the Lock- 
wood-Shackelford Company, Los An- 
geles advertising agency. Hugh Nelson 
is now production manager of the Lock- 
wood-Shackelford agency. He was for- 
merly with The May Company and 
Dankers & Mariett. 


R. C. Glenn with McGuckin 
Agency 
Robert C. Glenn, recently vice-presi- 
dent of the Hare Mfg. Company, has 
joined the copy staff of the Eugene 
McGuckin Company, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency. He was _ formerly 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., and, 
later, advertising manager for the Eagle 
Shirtmakers, Philadelphia. 


C. J. Cross Advanced by 
Capper 

_ Clark J. Cross, for the last eight years 
city editor vf the Topeka, Kans., Daily 
Capital, has been made associate editor 
of Capper’s Farmer. Both publications 
are published by The Capper Publica- 
tions, Topeka. 


With Mayers Agency 


J. M. Leichter has joined the service 
department of The Mayers Company, 
Inc., Los Angeles advertising agency. 
He was formerly with Harry Elliott 
Advertising, Inc. 
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YOU CAN CALL 
IT A DAY! 


If you are looking 

for a printer 

who will handle 

your work 

with the minimum 
wear and tear on 
your nervous system-- 


The name 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


The whereabouts 


PRINTING . CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 


The phone number 


MEDALLION 3500 
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HE Oklahoma City Market consists of 
Oklahoma City, population 205,000, and 
its 68-mile suburban area, made up of 
26 counties, 75 towns of more than 1,000, 
and a population of approximately 
1,000,000, served by five trunk line rail- 
roads, bus and truck systems, improved highways, 
electric interurbans, and air lines. 





Oklahoma City’s wholesale territory, covered by 89 
Oklahoma City wholesalers and jobbers traveling 
977 salesmen, embodies all of Oklahoma, the Texas 
Panhandle, New Mexico and western Arkansas. 


The Oklahoma City Market offers advertisers 
remarkable sales opportunities which can be de- 
veloped at one low advertising cost through the 
Oklahoman and Times, which thoroughly and alone 
cover the Oklahoma City Market. These two 
newspapers offer advertisers 16,500 more circulation 
in the Oklahoma City Market, at about one-half 
the cost, than the combined circulations of all 
eighteen other daily newspapers published in Okla- 
homa City and its trade territory, including the 
third Oklahoma City newspaper. No outside met- 
ropolitan daily even claims to cover this market. 
Therefore, the sales of all products (advertised in 
the Oklahoman and Times) in all 26 counties of 
the Oklahoma City Market should be Credited to 
Oklahoman and Times influence. 





The Oklahoman and Times are the largest and 
most influential morning, evening, and 

Sunday newspapers in the state and 

logical advertising mediums for all 

major selling campaigns. 


HE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
KLAHOM& CITY TIMES 


the Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


2 Special Advertising Agency Aw York Clucago Detrot Atlanta Kansas Gty Sanfrancisco Dallad 
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“Of all sweet words 
That are penned by heck, 
The sweetest are these 
‘Enclosed find check.’™ 


HAP dropped 

into the office the 
other day with these 
lines. With which one 
would be quite in 
agreement. 


g 


T is advertising’s 

purpose primarily 
to have letters written 
containing these 
‘“‘sweetest words.” 
To have dollars laid 
on the counter for 
merchandise spon- 
sored by advertising. 


q 


O achieve this 
desideratum com- 
mon logic would 
suggest having adver- 





VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


tising going to places 
where buyers are 
known to live. 


gq 


Be Detroit you can 
confidently depend 
upon The Detroit Free 
Press to influence the 
buying group in this 
area. About this there 
has never been any 
question. From this 
group, and from this 
group only, we be- 
lieve, are profits from 
advertising and mer- 
chandising going to 
be made during what's 
left of this much dis- 
cussed year. 






CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


San Francisco 


Detroit 
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Why F. L. Maytag Spends 80 Per 
Cent of His Time on the Road 


This Manufacturer Finds It Profitable to Spend Most of His Time 
Contacting His Sales Force in the Field 


As Told to Roland Cole by 


F. L. Maytag 


Founder and Chairman of the Board, The Maytag Company 


FOR the last four years it has 
been my policy to spend 80 per 
cent of my time in the field mak- 
ing contacts with our sales force. 

In 1922 we made a most impor- 
tant change in our method of re- 
tail selling. Up to that time we 
followed the policy of selling our 
product on the re- 
tailer’s floor, where 
the prospective pur- 
chaser might com- 
pare our washer 
with any other 
washers the retailer 
happened to carry. 
Since 1922 we have 
been selling house- 
to-house and making 
a trial washing in 
the prospect’s home. 

At this time I be- 
gan to feel that I 
could possibly be of 
more good to the 
company and our 
sales force by spend- 
ing less time at the 


factory and more 
time in the field. The 
other officers of our company 


agreed with me and arrangements 
were made whereby I was able to 
delegate to others certain duties 
and responsibilities which up to that 
on I had always felt were mine. 

This had to be done gradually. If 
no other good had resulted from it 
than training others to carry re- 
sponsibilities and depend upon their 
own judgments, it would have been 
worth doing. By 1925 I had shifted 
my factory and home office duties 
to other shoulders to the point 
where but 20 per cent of my time 
during the year was required at 
Newton, Iowa, and I could spend 
all the rest of it visiting our sales- 
men and retail distributors. 





?. L. Maytag 
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I have followed this plan now 
for four consecutive years. I would 
not want to say what effect it has 
had on increasing our sales. That 
it has been beneficial I know, or 
I would not continue to do it, but 
other things as well have had their 
share in putting our company into 
its present favorable 
position in our in- 
dustry, such as our 
retail sales _ policy, 
which I just re- 
ferred to, our sell- 
ing organization, and 
our advertising. Our 
sales of washers last 
year reached a figure 
which was 35 per 
cent of all business 
done in the washing 
machine field. In 
1922, when the 
change in our retail 
sales policy was put 
in effect, The May- 
tag Company occu- 
pied fourth or fifth 
= in the in- 


dus 
Where did I . "the idea that I, 
as head of my company, could do 
more sales good in the field than 
in the executive offices? 

I was raised on a farm near 
Marshalltown, Iowa. As a boy I 
distinctly remember that the man 
who ran the general store in Mar- 
shalltown, with whom our family 
did most of its trading, often came 
out to visit us. He’d drive four- 
teen miles every few weeks to drop 
in to dinner and spend the after- 
noon or evening. It was a purely 
friendly visit and while he never 
tried to sell us anything, as I re- 
call, or seemed interested in get- 
ting an order for merchandise dur- 
ing these visits, he probably did 
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more good for himself by his call 
than if he had tried to sell us 
something. He was an old friend 
of the family and as such he was 
welcome. The talk during his visit 
was about our mutual friends and 
acquaintances, happenings in town, 
doings on the farm, and the gen- 
eral run of things that friends and 
neighbors talk about. 


Called on Everybody 


Years later I went into the re- 
tail implement business in Newton, 
Iowa. Some business came into 
the store, of course, but I soon 
found that if I was going to get 
any business to amount to anything 
from the farmers in my section, 
I’d have to go out and call on 
them. So I did it. I formed the 
habit of doing just what the man 
who ran the general store did with 
our family. I called periodically 
on everybody I knew, not pri- 
marily to try and sell them some- 
thing, but to make a friendly call 
and see how the family was getting 
along. 

Such a custom is popular in 
country districts and farmers as a 
rule place a good deal of value 
on these relationships and instead 
of feeling that such calls are in- 
spired by selfish motives, they gen- 
erally look at them from the other 
point of view and feel like patron- 
izing the merchant who takes the 
time and trouble to be sociable. 

I have always held the idea in 
my mind that personal interest is 
one of the strongest ties in busi- 
ness. While it has not been pos- 
sible to know personally all the 
people who buy and use Maytag 
washers, or even to know all our 
dealers, I have always tried to 
know as many of them as I could 
since our company was established 
in 1893. My plan of spending 80 
per cent of my time contacting 
our salesmen in the field is nothing 
more or less than the application 
of the principle of personally 
knowing the people I do business 
with. I like to know people. I 
like to visit and chat with them. 
The better I know our salesmen, 
the more I can help them, and the 
better they know me, the better 
they will understand the kind of 
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company they work for, and we'll 
both feel better and make more 
money. That’s about all there is 
to it. 

I do not follow any organized 
plan in visiting the various divi- 
sions of the country. My purpose 
in doing this visiting is wholly to 
build good-will for the company 
by showing salesmen that the head 
and founder of the business has a 
personal interest in them. I do not 
lay out my trips upon any hard 
and fast lines, nor do I announce 
my intention of visiting territories 
too far in advance. I try to keep the 
whole thing upon an informal and 
rather personal basis so as not to 
make it a burden to myself or 
others, or to reduce it to machine- 
like exactness and regularity. 

I enjoy being on the road, al- 
though I am seventy-two years old, 
and while my trips often seem 
strenuous to those who are not 
over-fond of traveling, they never 
seem that way to me, although it 
is not an unusual occurrence with 
me to spend seven nights consecu- 
tively in sleepers. Enthusiasm and 
personal interest are great factors 
in selling and I try to move around 
fast enough to stir up interest by 
being at certain places at certain 
times. 

Here is an example of what | 
mean: Not long ago I attended a 
meeting of our sales force in Chi- 
ago and left by sleeper that night 
after the meeting for Erie, Pa. 
where I attended a similar meeting 
We left the following morning by 
automobile for a third meeting at 
Boston, and again the next morn- 
ing we left by car for Lewiston, 
Me., for a fourth meeting, and 
thence to other meetings at White 
River Junction, Vt., Burlington, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., Watertown 
and Buffalo. This trip occupied 
seven days. 

On November 18, last year, | 
returned from a two-months’ trip 
to Europe. After a week at home 
I went to Chicago, where I spent 
several days on company business, 
and went from there to Salt Lake 
City where is located the main of- 
fice of the Maytag Intermountain 
Company, our distributor for 
Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Colo- 
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I’ve Just Had to Stop to 
Change a Tire! 


Here [ am away out in beautiful 
San Fernando Valley with a tire that’s just gone to heaven; 
with the decorative eucalyptus trees waving me a sunlit wel- 
come; and a date at the office with my Royal to write an ad 
for Printers’ Ink. Guess [ll have to buy a portable. Well, 
anyway, there’s nothing to stop me from writing on the 
back of my tailor’s bill, is there? The answer being No, | 
start to write. « « « My spiffy, new lemon-and-black Ford 
Coupay, standing ready to eat up the concrete, gives me an 
idea. About cars. What were those Media Records figures 
Smith gave me yesterday? Ah!—here they are: 44.11% 
of the new cars registered for the entire Pacific Coast for 
1929 were listed from Southern California! Furthermore, 
of the 343,584 registered in Southern California, 141,632 
were in Los Angeles County alone! ¢ ¢ ¢ This, of course, 
is where that great morning-and-Sunday newspaper, The 
Examiner, blankets its circulation of more than 200,000 
daily and in excess of 440,000 Sundays; where advertisers 
know which newspaper rings the cash register; where records 
show that for Jan., Feb. and Mch., 1930, the undersigned 
paper carried 34% more total automotive copy than the 
Times; where I will now have to ask my tailor to send me 
another bill! 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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rado and New Mexico, to attend 
the district sales convention of that 
company. From there I went to 
Los Angeles to attend a similar 
convention held by our distributor 
for California, Western Nevada 
and Arizona—the Maytag West 
Coast Company. This was a three- 
day meeting. At its conclusion I 
went direct to Dallas, Tex., for 
another meeting of the same na- 
ture. 

I plan to visit the far-away 
places like the Pacific Coast at 
least once a year and the Southern 
States not less than twice a year. 
Other districts, in Eastern and 
Central States, I visit more fre- 
quently. Different things influence 
me in planning my trips, such as 
special invitations received from 
sales offices to attend particular 
meetings, to felicitate a district or 
territory upon a particularly fine 
record, to inspire enthusiasm in a 
district where sales are lagging, or 
for no special reason at all. 


Visits Are Informal 


The meetings are invariably 
planned by the local offices. These 
meetings are being held all the 
time in our sales districts all over 
the country. I simply drop in at 
a regular meeting and adjust my- 
self to the program. As my main 
purpose is to visit with the sales- 
men personally, to shake hands 
and talk with each one individually, 
I do not come to the meetings to 
take charge of them or bring with 
me a_ special order of business. 
My part in them is as informal as 
possible. 

Where a special dinner meeting 
is arranged, I am usually expected 
to be one of the speakers. At the 
recent banquet-meetings in Salt 
Lake City, Los Angeles and 
Dallas, I described my trip to 
Europe and especially my obser- 
vation of conditions in Germany 
where our company enjoys an ex- 
cellent business. This part of my 
talk proved especially interesting 
to our salesmen because house-to- 
house selling in Germany is pro- 
hibited by law and canvassing is 
done by telephone. Appointments 
for demonstrations in the pros- 
pect’s home may be made by tele- 
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phone, after which the salesman 
may call with a washer and make 
the demonstration. 

Salesmen attending these meet- 
ings pay all their own expenses. 
The company pays the cost of the 
dinner or banquet and any enter- 
tainment, such as music, but the 
individual expenses of the sales- 
men are paid by them. In the 
West these expenses are often 
rather high, as, for example, many 
of the 350 salesmen who attended 
the meetings at Salt Lake City 
early in December traveled as far 
as 400 miles; and there were sales- 
men in attendance at the Los An- 
geles meeting who came all the 
way from Reno, Nevada. 


Salesmen on Commission 


We formerly paid salesmen’s 
transportation and hotel expenses 
to attend sales meetings but have 
now entirely discontinued it. Our 
men work entirely on commission. 
In the establishment of our rates 
of discount and commission to dis- 
tributors, retailers and salesmen 
we recognize the fact that our 
proposition can only be perma- 
nently attractive to our represen- 
tatives if they can make some 
money. Our rates of commission 
and terms are therefore liberal. 
We do not advance commissions 
on instalment sales except upon the 
amount actually paid in by the 
customer and as future payments 
are made. This keeps the sales- 
man interested and as a result our 
repossessions are very low. More- 
over, we have no standard sales 
talk; we steer clear of high pres- 
sure salesmanship; our selling is 
based on a home demonstration; 
we average one sale out. of three 
demonstrations, and we pay the 
full cost of advertising. 

Our sales organization is com- 
posed of about 9,000 persons, in- 
cluding direct and indirect. By 
indirect I mean salesmen who work 
for our distributors and dealers. 
Some of our best salesmen were 
farmer boys. Others were clerks 
in stores, and others mechanics. 
As I was a farmer boy myself, | 
regard the farmer boy as the best 
class of prospect, and I think our 
records bear me out. 
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brass Tacks 


** Business executives, if they are to 
guide their course aright, must 
have facts today . . . not guesses, or 


.°? 


‘hunches’, or conjectures, or ‘tips’. 


—Dr. Julius Klein 


In Indianapolis, The News has long 
urged that advertising space be 
bought and sold with the same ex- 
i actness as any other commodity. It 
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has always invited advertisers to avail them- 
selves of the full facts concerning itself and 
its market. It has invested .. . and is con- 
stantly investing . . . time and money to 
make available authentic information bear- 
ing on general and specific sales and adver- 
tising problems. 


There is nothing of specious charity in this 
policy. The bald truth of the matter is, that 
the wider knowledge of the Indianapolis situ- 
ation an advertiser has, the more evident does 
the logic of concentration in The News become. 


Facts that.can be graphed, charted “‘percent- 
aged,”’. . . the invaluable intangibles of good 
will, prestige, reader confidence and respon- 
siveness .. . the gratifying experience of hun- 
dreds of exclusive advertisers .. . alike produce 
convincing evidence that in this important 
Indianapolis market, 


The News ... ALONE ... Does the Job! 


RIDGE, Advertising Director 
ie erz 


| soon ~ Indianapolis Radius 


110 East 42nd St Labs bdichigns 4 
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A news event does not interest —— 

Nation's Business at the time it is oe | 
in the newspapers. Nation’s Busi- at Be 

ness is interested before it happens ‘ <a 

—and after. For instance eee eral : 

In March, 1924, six years ago, our —_ 

Editors asked Edward A. Filene Feder 

what wes ahead for department Denve 

‘ y speak 

stores and he predicted in an ar- which 

ticle the merger of department Willa 

stores into large groups for the ad- by Pr 

vantage of mass buying as well as ‘icine 

mass selling. sumer 

In January, 1930, a year after Lew _Ear 

Hahn hed founded such a chain, i 

our Editors asked how the plan Age.” 

was working and he replied in: ecutiv 

“Things Our Merger Has to Face.” pe 

Illustrating an editorial policy addre: 

which considers what is likely to of Na 

happen (before the event) and —_ 

what it meant, or is likely to mean, ia ra 
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Hoover to Welcome Advertising 
Delegates ; 


Convention Program Features Addresses by Government Officials 


ELEGATES to the twenty- 

sixth annual convention of the 
Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica will be welcomed by President 
Hoover at a ceremony which will 
take place on the south lawn of 
the White House grounds on Mon- 
day, noon, May 19. The dele- 
gates will gather under the leader- 
ship of C. C. Younggreen, presi- 
dent of the Federation, and Walter 
A. Strong, chairman of the board, 
who will address President Hoover 
on behalf of the delegates. 

The general sessions this year, 
which will include addresses by ten 
speakers, will be conducted on a 
plan which was found successful 
at Berlin in gaining the attendance 
of large numbers of delegates. The 
method planned is to hold the gen- 
eral sessions in conjunction with 
luncheons and the annual banquet. 
Senator Borah, who addressed the 


Federation at its convention in 
Denver, will be the keynote 
speaker at the first luncheon, 


which will be held at the Hotel 
Willard following the reception 
by President Hoover. The theme 
selected for the sessions is “Adver- 
tising, the Servant of the Con- 
sumer.” 

Earnest Elmo Calkins, president, 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York, 
will discuss “The Consumption 
Age,” and Joseph H. Appel, ex- 
ecutive head of John Wanamaker, 
New York, will follow with “The 
Consumer Is Boss, but... .” An 
address by Merle Thorpe, editor 
of Nation’s Business, will close the 
opening session. 

General sessions will be resumed 
in connection with the annual ban- 
quet which will be held on the 
evening of the second day, May 20. 
Mr. Strong will be toastmaster and 
he will introduce the speakers, 
Hon. Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Senator from Michigan, and Fran- 
cis H. Sisson, vice-president, 
Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York. 
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On the following day, May 21, 
a luncheon-session will be ad- 
dressed by Hon. John J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor. He will be 
followed by Hon. Pat Harrison, 
Senator from Mississippi, and Dr. 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce. Malcolm Muir, 
president, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, New York, will talk on 
“Advertising in the Machine Age.” 
This session will close with the 
annual business meeting of the 
Federation. 

On May 22, William R. Ewald, 
of the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit, and vice-president of the 
Federation, will preside over the 
conference on advertising club 
management. 

When the convention is not oc- 
cupied with general sessions, it 
will be devoting its attention to 
group meetings of the following 
departmentals : 


Advertising Specialty Association, 
Agricultural Publishers Association, 
American Community Advertising 
Association, Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc., Association of Newspa- 
per Classified Advertising Managers, 
Countr popeoer Department, Di- 
rect ail A vertising Association, 
Federation of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs, Manufacturers Merchandise 
Advertising Association, Public Util- 
ities Advertising Association, Asso- 
ciated Retail Advertisers, Magazine 
Group and the Advertising Commis- 
sion. 


The Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Association will hold its 
annual meeting with a program 
that will take the greater part of 
two days. There will also be a 
conference on international trade, 
of which C. K. Woodbridge is 
program chairman, and a confer- 
ence. on training for advertisers, 
under the chairmanship of John 
Benson, president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies. 

Bennett Chapple, of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, has been appointed 








general chairman of the program 
committee, to succeed Mr. Sisson 
who will be a convention speaker. 

Arrangements for reception and 
entertainment of the delegates are 
under the direction of the Wash- 
ington Advertising Club of which 
Ernest S. Johnson is president. 
Mr. Johnson, together with James 
Rotto and Leroy W. Herron con- 
stitute the executive committee for 
the convention. Sub-committee 
chairmen are James W. S. Harvey, 
reception, and Norman C. Kal, 
banquet. 


W. W. Macon, Editor, 
“The Iron Age” 


William W. Macon has been ap- 
a editor-in-chief of The lron Age, 
_ York, succeeding Alvin I. Findley, 
—_ has held that position during most 
of the twenty-five years he has been 
associated with the publication. Mr. 
Findley continues as editor emeritus. 
Mr. _ a has been with the editorial 
staff of The Jron Age for nineteen 
years, having been managing editor for 
the last twelve years. Gilbert L. Lacher 
and Clarence E. Wright have been ap 
pointed managing editor and news edi 
tor, respectively. 


R. J. Parvin to Direct Bryan 
Boiler Sales 

Robert J. Parvin has been appointed 
supervisor of sales of the Bryan Steam 
Corporation, Peru, Ind., Bryan copper 
tube boilers. He was formerly with the 
Kokomo Stamped Metal Company, Ko- 
komo, Ind., as manager of sales and ad- 
vertising and, more recently, conducted 
his own advisory sales and advertising 
service. 


Will Direct. Campaign to 
Dentists 
The Bosworth Economic Institute, 
Chicago, bus.ness service for dentists, 
has appointed the Associated Crafts Pro- 
duction Service, of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Thirty-six den- 
tal publications in the Un.ted States, 
England, France and Australia, and di- 
rect mail will be used. 


New Account for Badger and 
Browning 

M. W. Carr & Company, Inc., West 

Somerville, Mass., Carr Craft pewter, 

has _ Badger and Browning, 

Inc., Boston advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 


Appoints Oswald Agency 

The Boyertown Burial Casket Com- 
pany, Boyertown, Pa., has appointed 
The Oswald Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Philadelphia, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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To Represent ‘“Motive Power”’ 
in the East 


W. A. Wilson, one of the publishing 
directors of Motive Power, which has 
been started by the Gillette Publishing 
Company, Chicago, will cover Eastern 
territory for the new publication, with 
headquarters at the Eastern office at 
New York of the Gillette organization. 
Motive Power will be a monthly pub- 
lication devoted to the application and 
operation of mobile and semi-mobile 
power. Mr. Wilson was formerly with 
Kock Products. 


Made Director of Radio 
Erwin, Wasey 

Charles E. Gannon, for many years 
program director of radio station WOK 
and, more recently, feature advertising 
manager of L. Bamberger & Company, 
Newark, N. J., has been appointed di 
rector of radio of Erwin, asey and 
Company, New York advertising agency 

Samuel D. Fuson has been appointed 
publicity manager of this agency, New 
York. He succeeds Duke Parry, re 
signed. 


To Publish “Everyday 
. ” 
Mechanics 
Everyday Mechanics is the name of 
a new magazine, to be published by 
the Gernsback Publications, Inc., New 
York, starting with the July issue. The 
page size of the new publication will be 
five and one-half by eight inches. 
William R. Stewart, Inc., publishers 
representative, Chicago, has been al 
pointed Western representative 


E. R. Harris with 
Hanff-Metzger 


Edward R. Harris has joined Hanfi 
Metzger, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as mechanical production man 
ager. He was formerly manager of the 
mechanical department of Dorrance, 
Sullivan & Company, New York, an 
before that, was service manager oi 
the Carey Printing Company. 


Advanced by Associated Home 
Insurance Companies 
Joseph N. Wilson has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Associated 
Home Insurance Companies, Little Rock, 
Ark. He has been a member of the ad 
vertising department of that company 
and, at one time, was on the staff < 
Burton E,- Vaughan, Advertising, als: 

of Little Rock. 


Joins Van Sant, 
Dugdale & Corner 


Paul McLaughlin, for many years at 
account executive with John Donnelley 
& Sons, Boston, outdoor advertising, 
has joined the staff of Van Sant, Dug- 
dale & Corner, Inc., Baltimore advertis 
ing agency, as a special representativ« 
in the new business department. 
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Agency Group 
Completes Detroit 
Newspaper Survey 





A REPORT has been issued by 

the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies covering the 
results of a newspaper reader sur- 
vey conducted in Detroit. The sur- 
vey was conducted by the asso- 
ciation’s research department under 
the direction of Dr. Daniel Starch 
and was financed under an appro- 
priation made with the joint agree- 
ment and support of three Detroit 
newspapers, the Free Press, News 
and Times. 

Two main results are presented: 
first, the classification of readers 
of the Detroit newspapers by occu- 
pation and family income, and sec- 
ond, the amount of overlapping in 
the circulations of the newspapers. 
Families are classed in six income 
groups, as follows: 


D x 0 to $ 999 
Cc 1,000 to 1,999 
B 2,000 to 2,999 
BB 3,000 to 4,999 
A 5,000 to 9,999 


AA 10,000 and over 

One set of tables shows for each 
paper the number and proportion 
of reader families in each of these 
six income groups, and the percent- 
age of the total families in each 
group which are reached by each 
newspaper. Another group of 
tables shows for each paper the 
amount of overlapping of circula- 
tion with each of the other papers. 
Daily and Sunday figures are 
separated. 

The basic data were obtained by 
the sampling method, which re- 
quired rigorous observation of the 
following conditions outlined by 
Dr. Starch: 


1. The sample must contain rep- 
resentatives of the various families, 
persons, or items in the same pro- 
portion geographically, economically, 
socially or otherwise, in which they 
exist in the total group. ‘ 

2. The, number of representatives 
in the sample must be large enough 
so as to yield results of as high 
a degree of reliability as is needed 
for the purposes in hand. _ 

3. The data must be compiled and 
interpreted so as to rev reliably 
and accurately the facts as they 
actually exist. This usually requires 
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more than a blind mechanical ap- 
plication of mathematical or statisti- 
cal computation. It requires a thor- 
ough-going analysis of the factors 
in the problem so that compilations 
may be made intelligently and the 
ultimate results refiect the true 
Status of the situation. 


By use of this sample method, 
the Detroit survey was obtained by 
means of 5,963 personal interviews, 
5,154 of which were in the urban, 
and 809 in the suburban area, as 
territories are defined by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 

Some of the questions asked 
covered such points as occupation 
of head of family, occupations of 
other earners, rental value of home 
even if home was owned, number 
of persons in family eighteen years 
or over, and number under eight- 
een. Previous studies by the asso- 
ciation, it reports, both in the news- 
paper and magazine fields, indicate 
that occupations of earners in the 
family on the one hand and the 
rental value of the home, whether 
owned or rented, on the other, con- 
stitute a very satisfactory measure 
of the income of the family as a 
whole. 

Stewart L. Mims, vice-president 
of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany and chairman of the research 
committee of the association, in a 
letter to members states that “A. 
A. A. A. newspaper research re- 
ports are the only material avail- 
able which gives us a scientific basis 
for selection and employment of 
newspapers according to their val- 
ues. Used in connection with 
A. B. C. reports, lineage records 
and other data, they enable a well- 
rounded appraisal to be made.” 


J. H. Johnston Joins Leopold 
Schepp Foundation 


J. Harold Johnston, for the last six 
years secretary and space buyer of the 
Philip Ritter Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has resigned to be- 
come executive secretary of the Leopold 
Schepp Foundation. 


J. N. Stuart Advanced by 
American Signs 


J. Nelson Stuart, Jr., formerly sales 
manager of the povertale signs division 
of the American Signs Corporation, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., has been appointed di 
rector of the national sales section of 
that company. 
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“THE TEMPO'S 
THE THING” 


by Leonard Liebling 


(Music Critic of The New York American) 


In this business of reviewing and acting as guide to the 
musical activities of the day, it’s all too easy for critics 
to fail to reach all of the people who are interested 
in music. And there are more real music-lovers in this 
town than one might imagine. The point is this. Present- 
day readers—even those who like the old classics as 
well as the modern in music—won't wade through criti- 
cism that is styled for the deceased generation. Just as 
today’s fiction, biography, history, science, philosophy 
are written in a style which is peculiar to this generation 
—so, too, music criticism should be attuned to the new 
tempo of this new age, and particularly of this new-day 
city. If my columns have any popularity at all (and | 
understand they are the most widely read music columns 
in the country), it is partly due, | believe, to the fact that 
they are in harmony with the newspaper in which they 
appear—vundoubtedly the most modern and sophisti- 
cated newspaper published in New York today. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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A sl farmers are busy planting grain. Our indus- 
tries, with few exceptions, are active. 97.5% of the 
workers employed in Iowa in March, 1929, were on 
the payroll last month, according to the state 


labor commissioner. 

We are building one thousand miles of concrete 
highway this year (a new payroll of over $18,000,- 
000.00). We are buying 10% more passenger motor 


cars than a year ago. 


Gasoline tax receipts indicate that Iowa is using 
22% more gasoline than last year. 


| Retail business is as active as in 1929—and that 
was a good year in Iowa. 


Des Moines post office receipts are 20 to 30% ahead. 
And the circulation of The Register and Tribune is 
up 5% daily, and 10% on Sunday, compared with 
March, 1929. 


Business is O. K. in Iowa. 


Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


Daily over 240,000 
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The Northwest's 
Biggest Washline 


Here is your big market for washing § ,, a 
machines and washday supplies. primary 


advertis 
agency 


A residential section of 343,738 big §'*> ' 


render 
families—all engaged in farming. ce 
phases 
A type of work that means plenty fiay on 
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its country highways than _ In th 
on all the town and city 
streets. Only THE FARMER 
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SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Sell your washday sup- 
plies in the market 
where the only laundry is in the home. 
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HE original advertising agents 

were space brokers. As such, 
we may consider that it was their 
primary function to sell space to 
advertisers. Today the advertising 
agency is a service organization— 
highly departmentalized in order to 


render painstaking service and 
scientific counsel on any or all 
phases of a client’s business. To- 


day one major department of the 
agency buys space for its clients. 

That one simple and important 
difference—which has been achieved 
in less than fifty years—represents 
more vividly than any other single 
factor the change that has come 
about in both advertising agency 
service and in advertising itself. 
By the same token, it offers a de- 
pendable clue as to where adver- 
tising and advertising agencies are 
going. 

In the more progressive agencies 
I see a constant tendency toward 
ever greater departmentalization, 
greater specialization on the part 
of the members of each department 
—to the end that the agency as 
a closely knit unit may render 
more thorough service and more 
intelligent counsel to its clients. 
And this is equally true whether 
the agency serves a very few or a 
great many advertisers. 

This week, my dear pupils, let 
us consider one of the most highly 
specialized of all departments—the 
Media Department. 

And let us call it the Media De- 
partment and nothing else. “Space- 
buying” is not sufficiently compre- 
hensive nor by any means descrip- 
tive. Radio and films (both silent 
and vociferous) are becoming in- 


























creasingly important as advertising 
media. If you talk of “space” on 
the air or on the films, you sound 
too much like Einstein for me. 
And moreover, we know not what 
ew media there may be in the 
uture. 

“Contract Department” does not 


Give the Media Men a 
Hand 


A Discussion of the Functions of the Media Department 


By Aesop Glim 


Bigger 


begin to describe the functions 
which belong in this department. 
“Rate Department” makes it sound 
like a file of tariff tables. 

Please call it “Media Depart- 
ment” and think of “medium” as 
any means by which we can get 
in touch with, or convey our mes- 
sage to, the other side—the audi- 
ence of prospects for whatever it 
is we have to sell. 

*> * * 

The functions of the Media De- 
partment include: 

Selection of media—resulting in 
estimates and schedules of inser- 
tions or appearances. 

Contracts—with the owners of 


the media, on behalf of the 
agency’s clients. 
Forwarding—of materials for 


reproduction of advertising matter 
—plates, electros, mats, proofs, or 
copy and art. 

Checking of media—to ascertain 
that the client received what was 
ordered or that he does not pay 
for more than he received. 

Theoretically—on the basis of 
the advertising plan set for a given 
client—it should be possible to say 
to a Media Department: The prod- 
uct is so-and-so; prices are—; 
the prospective buyers for this mer- 
chandise are —; the best selling 
seasons are —; the amount of 
money available for advertising is 
—; please give us your recom- 
mendations. Whereupon it would 
be the Media Department which 
actually made the media selection. 

The moment I voice such a pos- 
tulate, some media men will say, 
“Why, of course. That’s the only 
way we work.” But too many 
media men can only say, “Would 
to God we had that system in our 
agency !” 

For the simple fact remains that 
in too many agencies the media 
man is the one person who virtu- 
ally never has anything to do with 
the selection of media. He is too 
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frequently told that certain specific 
media will be used to the extent 
of so many dollars—please make 
up the estimate. Which is a sad 
mistake for all concerned. 

There is hardly a field in which 
the conditions—as to media—are 
not undergoing frequent changes 
in rates, circulations, editorial poli- 
cies and many other respects. The 
media man who makes the study 
and knowledge of the current con- 
ditions in each field his life work 
is the one person to make the me- 
dia reconimendations—no matter 
how simple the problem may ap- 
pear. Other agency executives 
cannot possibly keep abreast and 
should not make decisions of this 
nature—which can only be made 
on their own impressions or mem- 
ories of past conditions. 

The first principle of media se- 
lection is to understand the appeal 
of each medium—editorial or other- 
wise. Who reads (sees, hears) it 
and why—in what frame of mind. 
The circulation, rates and mechani- 
cal limitations (or requirements) 
of the medium are important—but 
distinctly secondary to a compre- 
hension of the medium’s audience 
and appeal. 

It is on this point that media 
buying—and also media selling— 
most often go astray. Too much 
emphasis is placed on mass circu- 
lation, or comparative costs, or fine 
reproduction. Too little effort is 
made by a medium’s representative 
to make clear his medium’s appeal 
to its audience, too little effort is 
made by the buyer to understand 
that appeal. 

Mass circulation—as something 
in itseli—means nothing whatever. 
What the buyer (the advertiser) 
seeks, is contact with a certain 
number of prospects for the mer- 
chandise he is selling. His cri- 
terion can only be the number of 
such prospects reached —not the 
number of the total audience 
reached. Plus the cost per-pros- 
pect-reached. By such a standard, 
a medium with a 100,000 audience, 
in which there are 80,000 prospects, 
is a better buy than a medium with 
1,000,000 audience in which there 
are only 80,000 prospects. Many 
firms would have more business 
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than they could handle if they did 
a good job of advertising to ay 
audience of 80,000 prospects. 

Contracting for the use of medi 
is a vitally important function of 
a Media Department. It calls fo 
intelligent study and exposition of 
all the terms on which a medium i; 
to be used—to the full and mutual 
understanding of both the adver. 
tiser (for whom the agency is 
agent) and the owners of the me. 
dium; to the end that the adver: 
tiser shall receive—so far as pos. 
sible—all that he contracts for 
that he shall pay for all he re 
ceives within those terms; and 
that the owners of the medium 
shall expect and receive payment 
for all they deliver—within the 
terms of the contract. I don't 
know how the contracting function 
of a media department can _ be 
stated any more vividly than that 
or at much greater length. It 
should be observed that on this 
function (probably more than or 
any other function of the agency) 
rests the agency's income and source 
of profits, the satisfaction of the 
advertiser and the good-will of the 
media owners. 

The Forwarding Department 
usually—and should be—a sub-de- 
partment of the Media Depart- 
ment. From the latter the For- 
warding Department receives bot! 
instructions and authorization t 
forward all necessary materials to 
the various media under contract— 
according to a _ predetermined 
schedule of the advertising cam- 
paign. 

The duty of the Checking De- 
partment—also a _ subdivision of 
Media—is to determine that the ad 
vertiser receive what he contracted 
for—or a certain amount thereof 
This is done by finding and mea- 
suring the advertisement in a pub- 
lication—or listening in on a radi 
broadcast—or whatever steps may) 
be necessary to check the delivery 
by the medium of whatever has 
been contracted for. Upon the 
findings of the Checking - Depart- 
ment, approved by the Media De- 
partment, the medium is paid and 
the client billed by the Accounting 
Department. 

From the above descriptions « 
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THOROUGH study and analysis of 

the editorial contents of the five 
national farm papers for 1929 shows 
that Capper’s Farmer was the best bal- 
anced editorially in the entire field. 
Capper’s Farmer printed more items on 
more subjects, and month by month had 
a wider variety of material than any 


other national farm paper. 





CAPPER’S FARMER © 
COVERS 


‘Ohe NATIONAL FARM MARKET 
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the Media Department and its sub- 
departments, it must be obvious 
that. the Media Department must 
work in close co-operation with the 
Accounting Department—to the 
end that there shall be no mis- 
understandings between the agency, 
the media and the advertiser. 
* * * 


The relations of the Media De- 
partment with the representatives 
(salesmen) of advertising media 
are always under discussion—with 
a view to making those relations 
mutually more profitable and ef- 
fective. 

I believe that a member of a 
media department should set aside 
certain days—or half-days —on 
which to be at home to any and 
all media representatives. It is 
apparent that he cannot keep open 
house every day to the hundreds 
of media_ representatives who 
would like to see him at frequent 
intervals. 

In return, media representatives 
should have something to say when 
they make a call. Copy-chasing, 
good-will building and reminder 
jobs should be confined to adver- 
tising and direct-mail methods—if 
only for the reason that there are 
not enough hours in the day for 
Media Department men to see 
every representative who calls— 
and still get the other work of 
their department done. 

This is simply a matter of sav- 
ing the time of both media and 
agency men—to the material profit 
of both parties concerned. _ 

When media representatives can 
call on agency media men—with a 
chance of being seen and heard— 
and with something informative or 
constructive to say—both sides 
benefit. Media are then sold and 
bought on the basis of facts. And 
the facts thus gathered may be of 
help to other departments of the 
agency as well as to the Media 
Department. Which means _ that 
the Media Department should not 
hoard facts pertaining to markets 
and people and buying habits— 
which media representatives can 
often supply. 

Which also means that the 
Media Department should be taken 
into the confidence of the other 
departments of the agency. 
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Dealer Wants to Know How 
to Approach Advertisers 
Tue Hecut Company 
Wasuincton, D. C., Apr. 15, 1930. 

Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

From time to time you print the 
wails of manufacturers who sell through 
retail distributors, complaining of the 
lack of co-operation in advertising and 
display. 

In our case, the shoe is on the other 
foot. We are one of the few stores 
in this country that takes particular 
pains to feature and advertise nation- 
a known brands. 

e know that the millions of dol 
lars being spent by national advertisers 
can be made effective if tied up at the 
point of purchase with judicious local 
advertising, but when we write to 
manufacturers asking for advance in- 
formation as to their local advertising 
schedules, it is like pulling teeth to 
secure this information. 

It is true the local newspapers will 
very often take the trouble to advise 
us two or three days in advance of the 
appearance of an important national 
advertisement, but modern merchandis- 
ing is founded on the principles of 
building your buying and selling plans 
in advance, which makes it most diffi- 
cult to switch advertising expenditures 
at the last moment to take care of such 
eventualities. 

I do not know why I should be un- 
burdening myself to you except that 
you seem to have a sympathetic ear, and 
possibly you can tell us how to ap- 
proach the national advertiser to get 
the information we want without arous- 
ing his suspicions that we have any 
other motive than to help the sale of 
his product in our community and, i: 
cidentally, help our own sales and 
profits. 

James Rorto, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


H. E. Jordan with Johnson 


Motor Company 
H. E. Jordan, for the last three years 
with The Studebaker Corporation of 
America, South Bend, Ind., has joined 
the Johnson Motor Company, Wauke- 
gan, Ill., as manager of advertising pro- 





motion. He was formerly advertising 
manager of Copeland Products, Inc., 
Detroit, and also of Alfred Decker & 


Cohn, Inc., Chicago. 





Appoints Ronalds Agency 

The Asbestonos Corporation, Ltd., St. 
Lambert, Que., manufacturer of brake 
lining, etc., has appointed the Ronalds 
Advertising Agency, Ltd., Montreal, to 
direct its advertising account. Business 
papers and newspapers will be used. 


Death of James Kirk 
James Kirk, of James S. Kirk & 
Company, Chicago soap manufacturers, 
was killed recently in an automobile ac- 
cident near Dade City, Fla. e was 
sixty-three years old. 
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NEWS 


is the most compelling 
message that can be put 





into type. 


Business news is the 
subject matter of The 
Business Week. 





THE BUSINESS WEEK 


The Journal of Business News and Interpretation 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - DETROIT 


ST. LOUIS «+ PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON + CLEVELAND 
GREENVILLE ° LOS ANGELES - LONDON 


A M<GRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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Largest Circulation i 


Baltimore Sun Histo 


THE SUNPAPERS 


in MARCH 


Daily (M.«E.) 300.8033 


7,281 Gain over March, 1929 


Sunday.... 200.067 


4,685 Gain over March, 1929 





. 24, 1930 
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MORNING 


JOHN B. WOODWARD Cc GUY 8. OSBORN 
0:£ 


Bldg... 42nd 360 -Michigan Ave 
St., New York JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
First National Bank Bldg. A. D. G N 
San Francisco Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Bowery Bank Bidg., 11 
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Advertised in St.Louis 
exclusively in 
THE ST.LOUIS STAR 
and the other large 
evening newspaper 


VMhe Portable 


oF > 


== 


That national advertisers are 
realizing the economic value of 
cultivating the evening news- 
paper market more intensively 
in St. Louis, is evidenced by the 
following significant facts .... 


In national advertising, during 
the first three months of 1930, 
The St. Louis Star GAINED 
13,719 lines. 


During the same period, the 
daily morning St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat LOST 123,402 
lines in national advertising. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


Nationa: Advertising Representative—GEORGE A. McDEVITT CoO. 
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An Unemployment Department— 
That Is What Every Business 






Needs 


Its Job Would Be to Conserve the Human Resources of a Plant 


By Sam A. Lewisohn 


Vice-President, Miami Copper Company 


Tae has been a gocd deal of 
dramatization of unemployment 
in recent weeks. The newspapers 
have been full of stories of the 
length of the soup and bread lines. 
But we should recognize the fact 
that these unemployed are not the 
same unemployed 


the increasing length of time that 
men in seasonal occupations are 
out of work. Many families for 
years have been able to tide them- 
selves over seasonal slackness, but 
as these slack periods have in- 
creased in length, more and more 

of them have 





as those at other 
times; they are the 
surplus unemployed 
over the ordinary 
year-in and year- 


N last week's 
“Printers’ Ink” the vice- 
president of Procter & Gam- 
ble Company explained that 
company’s plan of guaran- 


found it impossible 
to save enough 
during working 
times to last dur- 
ing the months of 


issue of 


out unemployed. : : idleness. 
We all recognize poser ve? orty-eight Just think of the 
that, however This week = present al ‘nergy and money 
tragic, this surplus || 47 by the vice-president of which a manufac- 
of unemployment the Miami Copper Company turer will cheer- 
is a temporary || on the same subject—elimi- fully employ to 
phenomenon. What nating preventable unem- add 1,000,000 fami- 
some of us are ployment. lies to his cus- 
concerned about is From the soap to metal tomers! Think of 
that, though the || pades—what a long jump! the advertising 
increase of oe Yet in both industries we semesters - 
ployment from : ives || Hustling sales 
Wy to say we Be ge A b> veneers poseee one ~ 
3,000, is tem- mplo is manag. , usy machinery o 
. ew oe ree a distribution which 


porary, there is a 
very large volume 
of year-in and 
year-out unemploy- 
ment which is con- 


ecutives 








fault. And in both indus- 
tries we find important ex- 
suggesting 
much the same solutions. 


must be kept going 
to accomplish this. 
Or picture the 
complicated mecha- 


very 














tinuous. Even in — 
the midst of prosperity, we have 
a great unemployment problem. 


A certain amount of this year- 
in and year-out unemployment is 
inevitable; in a growing civiliza- 
tion there must be a_ certain 
amount of flux. But is all of it 
inevitable? Or is a large propor- 
tion due to the failure of men like 
ourselves to run our businesses in 
such a way as to keep such chronic 
unemployment at a minimum? — 
One thing which is noticeable is 
Extracts from a talk delivered April 
16 before the National Metal Trades 
Association. 








nism we must cre- 
ate and the hectic international com- 
petition we must meet to gain 
1,000,000 consumers abroad! And 
yet, by letting men and women out 
of their jobs seasonally, we care- 
lessly shut off such purchasing 
power—willing purchasing power 
—for many commodities right at 
our doorstep. Through unemploy- 
ment we are not only exiling these 
people economically out of our 
country—we are banishing them 
economically off the face of the 
earth. 
I have been speaking of “pre- 
ventable” unemployment. It is 
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true that there are certain types 
of unemployment that, though 
probably preventable to a large ex- 
tent by society at large, are not so 
easily preventable by executives as 
individuals. I am referring to the 
type of unemployment due to over- 
production in the industry at large, 
the unwise action of one’s com- 
petitors, sudden changes in legisla- 
tion or international relations, 
catastrophes, inventions and the 
general ups and downs of business 
which we have become accustomed 
to call the business cycle. 

Now I am not granting that in- 
dividual employers cannot prevent 
unemployment even in the face of 
such causes, because as a matter 
of fact some have. But it is a 
more difficult case to prove what 
could be done by individual em- 
ployers in situations brought about 
by these causes, and therefore I 
prefer to treat a type of unem- 
ployment where the responsibility 
of the individual employer is 


clearer than in these situations. 
I am referring to the type of 
unemployment called seasonal un- 


employment. By the actual ex- 
perience of many companies, large 
and small, here is a type of un- 
employment which, it has been 
proved, can be controlled by the 
individual employer. The advan- 
tage of discussing seasonal unem- 
ployment is that it is usually so 
clearly within the scope of the 
individual employer or at least the 
individual industry to solve, and 
that the whole ‘subject has not the 
complication of some of the wider 
subjects I have just mentioned. 


Every Employer’s Job 


After all, in our very existence 
we must adapt oyrselves to the 
seasons. We are hot accustomed 
to hibernate in winter. Why then 
must we resign ourselves to peri- 
ods of economic hibernation? Jt 
is within the power of each em- 
ployer to do something toward re- 
ducing seasonal unemployment in 
his own business. We should not 
fly in the face of these facts. We 
must be careful not to use the 
causes which seem to be beyond 
our control as alibis to dodge re- 
sponsibility for unemployment 


INK Apr. 24, 1930 
which it is proved is within our 
control. 

The old adage that necessity is 
the mother of -invention is as true 
here as elsewhere. Once we cre- 
ate this state of mind of “Regular- 
ization First” we can rely upon the 
ingenuity of business men to solve 
the problem. 

After all, why shouldn't the 
same principles be applied to un- 
employment as are applied to other 
phases of our life? When we are 
faced with an outbreak of yellow 
fever or typhoid we could easily 
say that it is a germ or a mos- 
quito, or the dirt or the pollution 
that is the cause of the epidemic. 
What we do say in these cases is 
that it is neglect on the part of the 
authorities which is the cause. 
And, in a similar way, unemploy- 
ment may well be considered as 
largely due to lack of sufficient at- 
tention to the problem on the part 
ot management. 

Any classification I might pre- 
sent here of the different methods 
of meeting the problem of sea- 
sonal unemployment will naturally 
seem over-simplified. Every busi- 
ness problem is one upon which 
we have to think with a fresh mind 
and we do not attempt to classify 


just what we are doing but meet 


the situation as a whole. Any de- 
vice we introduce must be part of 
a carefully thought through pro- 
gram. Still we can’t think unless 
we first simplify. Therefore it is 
well, in order to illustrate graphi- 
cally what is being done and can 
be done, to suggest three different 
methods of meeting the problem 
of seasonal unemployment. Even 
at the risk of over-simplification I 
am going to describe them. 

The first is by concentrating on 
the distributive side of the busi- 
ness. For example, we can en- 
deavor to stretch out the season of 
buying over as many months of the 
year as is possible through adver- 
tising, through the various in- 
genuities of salesmanship, and if 
necessary, by making prices more 
attractive at certain off-season 
periods. 

You are probably familiar with 
the program of the cast iron pipe 
manufacturers in stimulating cus- 
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tomers to buy pipe in the winter 
for winter delivery at a special 
price. 

It is very encouraging to find 
so many of your metal trades com- 
panies which have taken radical 
steps in this direction. 

Secondly, there is the device of 
introducing supplementary lines. 
This may take the form of launch- 
ing wholly new lines, or on the 
other hand, of studying the prod- 
uct intensively and adapting it so 
as to meet other than seasonal 
needs. 

I am referring to such methods 
as that adopted by a manufacturer 
of farm and garden implements 
who introduced a special type of 
sled, the sale of which’ fitted in 
quite perfectly with his otherwise 
summer seasonal business. 

Of course, the difficulty here 
mei is that a sales organization 
which understands how to intro- 
duce one line may not possibly 
understand how to introduce an- 
other. Such difficulties, however, 
can often be overcome. 

In some instances it has been 
found possible to find more uses 
or new uses for the product being 
manufactured. 

Thirdly, there is the method of 
manufacturing for stock during 
the slack season. This may be 
made possible by providing the 
necessary storage facilities and 
financing, or it may involve the 
necessity of introducing a staple 
line that is safe to manufacture in 
off seasons. 

I must reiterate that I am merely 
giving these cases to illustrate 
what can be done, not to suggest 
any particular method. The main 
problem is to think about this 
subject day in and day out. It is 
a question of degree of determina- 
tion with which you attack the 
problem. We have proved our- 
selves sufficiently ingenious and 
clever in other directions. It is a 
matter of directing that ingenuity 
and cleverness in this direction. 

Of course I have only touched 


upon some of the methods which. 


are applicable. I sense, however, 
the possibility of two questions 
which may arise in the minds of 
some manufacturers. 
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The first is based on a frequent 
objection to almost every idea. I 
confess I have little sympathy 
with it. It is the cry, based on 
the more or less restricted view- 
point, of the man who says, “my 
business is different.” No general 
principles of management apply to 
his case. Such a man has closed 
his mind to possibilities which 
might be of startling value to him 
if he were to examine them sym- 
pathetically. It is true that his 
business is different, but so is that 
of his competitor, and if the latter 
is more alert to new ideas than he 
is, the first will soon become aware 
of the kind of competition which 
stabilized production offers. 

The second, and much more im- 
portant, question comes from the 
executive in the small concern. He 
may see that such measures are 
desirable, but he may feel they are 
inapplicable to the small business. 
He is the more quick to note that 
the instances used have been those 
of the comparatively large con- 
cerns. 

In the first place many of the 
methods suggested do apply to 
small concerns, and have been so 
applied. They cannot be used to 
‘he same degree perhaps, nor can 
che machinery be established which 
is possible in a large concern, but 
many of these principles are basic 
in good management anywhere, and 
one of the surest ways by which a 
small concern can become a large 
concern is to keep before it the 
goal of continuous production 
within its limits. 

Aside from what we can do in 
individual plants a great deal can 
be done by associated effort. Your 
association can do many things to 
assist the members generally. 

Among the things which suggest 
themselves are: 

1. The gathering of statistical 
data which will show trends in 
various industries as they affect 
various branches of the metal 
trades. 

2. The holding of conferences 
and the conduct of studies which 
deal with the practices in regulari- 
og developed by various mem- 


s. 
3. Actual service activities in 
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] 85 732 of the Press’ 217,090 
. total circulation is 
concentrated within the city delivery 
area—within Greater Cleveland. 
204,310 of The Press’ total circula- 
tion is concentrated within the TRUE 
Cleveland Market—within 35 miles 
of Public Square. 
85.5% within Greater Cleveland! 
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AND MARKET! 


94.1% within the trading territory! 

Of every’ 100 Press subscribers, 94 
are certain prospects for whatever is 
on sale in Cleveland stores, interested 
readers of whatever is advertised in 
the Cleveland Press! 

Surely, here is a remarkable oppor- 
tunity for the profitable sale of any 
advertised commodity. 
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leveland Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





IONALADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
SPAPERS...230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


AGO : SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES : DALLAS 
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which individual concerns may be 
guided in the development of 
methods of regularization. 

4. Active participation in trade 
conferences and national efforts to 
promote industrial stabilization in 
general. 

Let me sum up what I have said 
in the form of a suggestion which 
may be only a figurative idea but 
which will help to make these 
points concrete. All of your com- 
panies undoubtedly have employ- 
ment departments in one form or 
another and they are functioning 
effectively in keeping the plants 
and offices properly supplied with 
competent workers. Now why 
would it not be possible for each 
company to establish what might 
be called an “unemployment de- 
partment?” Again I must em- 
phasize that I am speaking figura- 
tively and not literally. It wouldn’t 
really exist and it wouldn’t need 
extra executives—it would be 
headed by the president himself 
and include the production man- 
ager, the sales manager and the 
personnel manager. It would mean 
that somebody responsible was 
thinking all the time in terms of 
unemployment. 

It would be the responsibility of 
this imaginary department to re- 
duce seasonal unemployment to a 
minimum. It would continuously 
keep track of the extent of sea- 
sonal fluctuations in unemployment 
and of their causes. It would study 
these problems just exactly in the 
same way as production and sales 
problems are being studied and 
solved. In fact, as I have tried to 
indicate, unemployment is a pro- 
duction and sales problem. 

The unemployment department 
would, in effect, be a sort of con- 
servation department and its job 
would be to conserve the human 
resources of the plant. It would 
operate to conserve the assets tied 
up in the cost of training employ- 
ees and the assets represented 
by idle equipment. The methods 
of the “unemployment department” 
would include such as have been 
successful in safety and waste pre- 
vention work. They would be pre- 
ventive. Let me again emphasize 
that the “Unemployment Depart- 
ment” would not be an actual ad- 
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ministrative unit like the 
Department or Employment D 
partment, but merely a departmer 
in the minds of the executive: 
For unemployment preventi 
would naturally have to deal with 
the executives instead of with 
employees, as is the case mostly i 
accident prevention. Unemploy 
ment prevention is an executive 
state of mind. 


A & P Reports Sales and Profit 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Company, for the fiscal year 
February 28, reports sales of $1,0 
692,882, against sales of $972,799, 185 re 
the previous fiscal year, an increase of 
8.31 per cent. A report issued by the 
company states that profits were aj 
proximately two and a half cents per 
dollar of sales and defines the policy of 
the chain as being for greater volume 
of sales and lower margin of pret, - 
is expected, continues the report 
this margin of profit will Pram be 
cut to two cents per dollar of sales. 
Sales of the chain amounted to $125,- 
993,564 in 1917, the report discloses. 

“While no record is shown of the 
number of retail stores operated by this 
chain” continues the report, “it is known 
that there was substantially the same 
number as during the receding year— 
a matter of 15,000 odd units. Good- 
will in the company’s balance sheet is 
listed at one dollar. 


. 
“The American Contractor” 
Appoints L. N. Harvey 
Lynwood N. Harvey has been ap- 


pointed circulation manager of The 
American Contractor, New York, which 
will be published as the General Build- 
ing Contractor after July 1. Mr. Harvey 
will continue as circulation manager of 
The Architectural Record and of The 
Real Estate Record and Builders’ Guide, 
all published by the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. 


Starts Own Advertising 
Business at Seattle 


F. O. G. Schindler, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Bon: Marche, 
Seattle, has started an advertising busi- 
ness under his own name at that city. 
He will be located at the offices of the 
Lloyd Spencer Advertising Agency. The - 
two agencies will be maintained as sep- 
arate units,*but will be associated for 
special enterprises. 


Appoints Robbins & Pearson 
Agency 


The Konvex Manufacturing Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, has appointed The Rob- 
bins & Pearson Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. azines and 
business papers will be ot 
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...and D & C Paper 
plays its part in selling 

















The Following Pages Demonstrate the 
Correct Use of the Allied Printing Arts 
as an Aid to Selling 


No. 2 of a series Dill & Collins Co. 
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with gold rippled panels 
also black with black rippled panels 


A million users throughout the world. 
Has standard four-row keyboard, the same as 
on large office typewriters. 

The rigid aluminum frame insures stability. 
Can be used in or out of carrying case on 
table or desk—requires no baseboard. 

100% visibility—you see what you write, and 
at the natural reading angle. 
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The engravings used in the Corona folder are 133 line 


made by the Hurst Engraving Co. of Rochester, N. Y. Printing was done at the L. | 
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Naturally... 


Dilfold Enamel, made by Dill & 
Collins, was chosen for the Corona 
Color line folder. A printing sur- 
face lending itself to halftone 
reproductions (as fine as 175 line 
screen), coupled with exceptional 
folding qualities, made this choice 
inevitable. 


A copy of the Corona eight-page 
folder will gladly be sent upon 
request to Dill & Collins Co., Dept. 
B, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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This Brief Description of the Various D&C Papers 
Makes a Handy Buying Guide for Paper Users 


A Black & White Coated Book 
Exceptionally white and clean. Uniform 
in quality. Not easily soiled. Full ronal 
value for color process plates—faithfully 
reproduces minute details—halfrone plates 
up to and including 175 line screen. Does 
not pick. 


Old Ivory Coated Book 
Soft, warm tone—often preferred to white 
Same printing qualities as Black & White 


Dilfold Enamel 

Flexible but husky paper. Printing sur- 
face comparable to Black & White Coated 
Book. Exceptional folding qualities. Em- 
bosses beautifully—is excellently suited 
for broadsides 


D Dulbrite Coated Book 
White and Ivory. Dull coated sheet of 
medium price. Smooth, velvety surface, 
gives mellow effect to halftones. Its low 
cost makes it an excellent utility paper 


Multykolor and Multykolor Letter 

Coated on one side, particularly suitable 
for hangers, labels, calendars, etc. Color 
or halftone plates print splendidly. M ulty- 
kolor Letter possesses identical printing 
qualities and is excellent for 4-page letters 
Its uncoated side is suited to multigraph- 


G De & Se Tints 
Soft, pastel shades lend themselves to 
artistic treatment. Freedom from glare, 
excellent printing qualities for hallitones 
up to and including 120 line screen 
Suited for writing with pen or pencil 
Envelopes to match. 


Suede Finish 

A wove paper in White and India. Swede 
Laid in White and tints. Clean, opaque 
and closely weven. The antique finish, 
restful to the eyes, 18 a sheet on which 
clean-cut impressions of both letterpress 
and water color, line and Ben Day 
engravings can be easily secured 


Canterbury Book 

Wove and Laid. For the booklet or 
announcement requiring personality. Its 
deckle edge may be used or trimmed 
Canterbury pasted bristol for cards or 
covers and Canterbury envelopes are also 
available. The texture and color range 
add dignity to any sales message. 


D & C Torchon 

White primarily intended for the pro- 
duction of Jean Berté Color Process, 
forchon is frequently used for standard 
letterpress printing. An unusual texture of 
real distinction, Torchon has the appear- 
ance of fine hand-made paper of highest 
quality. More than average bulk, yer 


charming limpness. 


K Duchess Cover 
Antique and ripple finish. In White and 
subdued colors, excellent folding strength 
and embossing qualities—plus a deckle 
edge. Does not yy press 


ing or typewriting. 


Flat White 

A quality English-finish sheet on which 

color and halftone engravings of 120 line 

screen print to best advantage. Medium 
riced, high in quality. For 4-page letter- 

Seeds its surface is well adapted to type- 

multigraphing, as well as 


“fuzz” on the 
Available in light, medium and heavy 
weight. Printing texture plus long fibre 
produce a good printing surface and 


writing and 
ample strength 


printing 


DILL & COLLINS CO. 


Master Makers of Printing Papers 
STA. E., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Mail Coupon for Demonstration Sheets and Working Samples. 


Dill & Collins Co., Station E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
per samples will be appreciated. We are particularly 
rested in papers... . 
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Should a Radio Program Shoot Its 
Message in One Bolt? 


When to Talk and How Often Depends on the Type of Program 
By Bernard A. Grimes 


pve methods of delivering ad- 
vertising messages to radio 
listeners are available to adver- 
tisers. They fit into programs as 
follows: 

1. Near the beginning. 

2. In the middle. 

3. Near the end. 

4. Interspersed 
program. 

5. Interwoven through the pro- 
gram. 

Such divisicn and combinatiors 
are obvious, but the circumstances 
which determine selection of the 
most effective method for a par- 
ticular program are not so ap- 
parent. If the message is put at 
the beginning will it drive listeners 
away? If put at the end, what 
assurance has the advertiser that 
his audience will reward him with 
attention for the entertainment he 
has given? 

Fortunately, the solution will 
very likely suggest itself in the 
craftsmanship of the program. A 
broad view of the factors which 
should be taken into consideration 
was uncovered in the survey* con- 
ducted by Printers’ INK among 
representatives of about 125 na- 
tional advertisers who are em- 
ploying radio. 

To explain clearly what we are 
discussing, it should be stated that 
stations are compelled to an- 
nounce their call letters every fif- 
teen minutes, at which times the 
names of the sponsors usually 
are announced. Such sponsorship 
announcements, limited to courtesy 
mention, we will not construe as 
commercial credit. All other ref- 
erences to the advertiser or his 
product, will be considered part 
of his advertising message. 


through the 


*This article is one of a series the first 
of which appeared in the March 20 issue 
under the title, “What ermines the 
Length of Copy Over the Radio?” The 
second article was “Copy for the Ear vs. 
Copy for the Eye,” April 3 issue. 


Many advertisers deliver mes- 
sages at the start of their pro- 
gn. but very few stop there. 

ketches and plays make it inad- 
visable to interrupt the continuity 
once the entertainment gets under 
way, so though a brief advertising 
talk is made at the start, the main 
plug is usually given at the end. 
To avoid interruption in such pro- 
grams, station may forego 
mention of its call letters. 

If a program has tuilt up a wide 
following, the advertiser can take 
advantage of his opportunity and 
talk his product at the start, con- 
fident that his audience will stay 
with him. Pepsodent’s program is 
a case in point. Yet, it is felt in 
some quarters that, because of 
standardized presentation, some 
listeners tune in a little later than 
the announced time, knowing they 
can avoid the advertising talk and 
come through as Amos ’n’ Andy 
get under way. Others who may 
want to avoid the talk, will take 
no risk of losing any part of the 
entertainment. Were the talk con- 
fined solely to the close, the pro- 
gram would lose attention among 
both groups. 


Watch Competing Programs 


One agency executive emphasizes 
the importance of considering the 
type of programs with which he 


must compete. Where the pre- 
ceding program closes with a com- 
mercial credit, he starts off with 
two lively dance numbers, so as 
to insure his hold on an audience 
which might weary of cumulative 
talk. He is satisfied, too, that he 
gets other listeners who have 
tired of consecutive plugging 
which may be taking place on other 
stations. 

He recommends the completion 
of direct advertising three min- 
utes before the close. This agrees 
with another frequently expressed 
viewpoint that advises throwing in 
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the main credit ahead of the last 
musical number. If this procedure 
is adopted; the program should 
aim to work up to a high spot, 
for from the standpoint of good 
advertising, the credit should be 
somewhere near the peak of audi- 
ence interest. 

Often effort is made to hit the 
high spot in the middle of the pro- 
gram if this can be accomplished 
without detriment. Listeners, 
however, resent commercial an- 
nouncements when they break too 
abruptly upon continuity of en- 
joyment stimulated by the pro- 
gram, The result may be tuning 
out if this contingency is not 
guarded against. 

If any general conclusion can 
be reached regarding the placing 
of main commercial credits it 
would appear to be this: Fit them 
where they will get attention from 
what is judged to be the peak of 
interest in your program. If the 
entertainment is such that its con- 
tinuity -won’t be hampered, the 
message can be distributed in two 
or three announcements. Majority 
practice shows a strong preference 
to make the principal plug at or 
near the close. A little leeway 
before the close, it is pointed out, 
offers an added protection against 
being cut off by a branch station, 
which sometimes happens. 

Now we come to interspersed 
messages. These include, in addi- 
tion to main announcements, fre- 
quent references to the adver- 
tiser’s name or products. They 
are most popularly used in con- 
nection with programs similar to 
the Seiberling Singers, Sylvania 
Foresters and the Fannie Farmer 
Ensemble, and with dance orches- 
tras such as the Ipana Troubadors 
and the Lucky Strike Orchestra. 
An idea of the reiteration value of 
such mention is evidenced in the 
fact that one program mentions 
the sponsor’s name twenty-eight 
times. This advertiser believes 
that such reiteration is one of the 
major commercial benefits of 
broadcasting, but he points out 
that the framing of effective but 
inoffensive commercial credit con- 
tinuity requires considerable skill. 

A comparatively new program, 
the Sir Walter Raleigh Revue 


_be unwilling to listen. 


INK A pr. 24, 1930 
which includes as much as seventy 
references to Raleigh, offers a 
good illustration of usage of the 
interspersing method. During the 
first four minutes of an hour 
broadcast, Raleigh is mentioned 
about sixteen times. There is the 
theme song, with “rawlly round Sir 
Walter Raleigh” and other men- 
tions, there is the Raleigh Revue 
in the Raleigh Theater with the 
Raleigh Orchestra and the Raleigh 
Rovers, reference to all of which 
fits naturally in the program. 

Then there are incidents recited 
by Sir Walter of his life in Queen 
Elizabeth’s court, of his adven- 
tures in Virginia, all of which 
provide opportunities to talk about 
what was said to Raleigh and what 
Raleigh has to say about his ciga- 
rette and smoking tobacco. With 
all of these interspersed credits, it 
is not felt that the sponsor’s plug- 
ging is offensive inasmuch as it 
does not depart from the spirit of 
the program. 

General Motors has made use of 
the idea by announcing that the 
next selections to be played are 
by request of La Salle, Cadillac or 
Frigidaire, thus introducing indi- 
vidual members of the General 
Motors family. Or, as in the case 
of the Green and White orchestra 
of the Quaker State Oil Refining 
Company, the commercial credit is 
made the subject of amusing dia 
logue. The announcer attempts to 
talk advertising, but is held up eac! 
time by the blowing of a whistle 
by his “side-kick.” Enough is said 
to emphasize a point and to arouse 
a listener’s curiosity in this battle 
of wits—eventually, however, some- 
thing happens and the whole story 
is told. 

When commercial credits fit un 
obtrusively into the program, there 
is small risk that the public will 
This is the 
experiznce of the Dutch Masters 
Minstrels, whose program, its spon- 
sors feel, enjoys wide popularity 


The Difference Between Inter- 
spersing and Interweaving 


Adaptations of the advertising 
message to interspersing is only 
limited by ingenuity in working 
out program structure. This also 
applies to the interweaving of the 
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YOU 
CANNOT 
COVER 


CLEVELAND 
WITHOUT THE 


CLEVELAND 


NEWS 





Circulation 
proves it. 


[See A.B.C. reports] 


Lineage 
proves it. 


[See Media Records Inc.| 
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George A. McDevitt Co., Nationd! Representatives 
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In three months of 1930 
The New York Times led 
all standard size New York 
morning newspapers in gro- 
cery product advertising. 


AGATE LINES 


1930... . 104,176 
[vey .... meee 


Gain .. 17,984 








The Times leads all New York news- 
papers, morning and evening, in Wo- 
men’s Wear, publishing 326,872 lines in 
three months of 1930, an excess over any 
other newspaper of 97,987 lines, or 
42.8%. 


The New York Times is first in depart- 
ment store advertisements in the morning 
field, publishing 1,274,704 lines in three 
months of 1930, a gain of 62,604 lines 
over the corresponding period of 1929, coal 
surpassing by 354,066 lines any other and 


Geo 


morning newspaper. old- 
ing 
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advertiser’s message through his 
program. Interspersing the mes- 
sage differs from interweaving. 
The latter method is an effort to 
work the product or the service 
into an essential part of the en- 
tertainment. To illustrate, the Real 
Folks. program of the Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Company does not 
talk about the product at any 
length, but casually introduces 
some use of Vaseline by one of 
the characters. In one broadcast 
the local barber was heard to tell 
how spreading Vaseline over the 
face before shaving would make 
shaving more comfortable. The 
hint was mor* casual but it regis- 
tered. Another instance is the do- 
ings of Bonnie and Amy and an- 
other is a series of sketches for 
Valspar. These dramatize the uses 
of Bon Ami and Valspar. 

The Valspar program is built 
around incidents in the life of a 
young married couple who vie with 
each other in enameling and var- 
nishing. Bonnie is a little girl who, 
with her mother, Amy, invite their 
listeners to accompany them on 
little “round the house” adven- 
tures. 

In the course of about thirty 
months the Radio Household In- 
stitute has broadcast about 500 
sketches, in each of which a tie-up 
was made with advertised products. 


Found in Morning Broadcasts 


This type of program usually is 
to be found in morning broadcasts. 
It may take the form of a dialogue, 
as, for example, a talk on domestic 
science, one woman asking ques- 
tions which are answered by the 
woman-who-knows. 

Theme songs are another adap- 
tation open to the advertiser, a 
typical example being the song 
sung by the Interwoven Pair, Heel 
and Toe. The Consolidated Cigar 
Company features the adventures 
of two bell hops, Henry and 
George, and Maizie, the cigar 
counter girl. The names Henry 
and George tie up to the Henry- 
George cigar. Ray and Bestos are 
old-timers who have been discuss- 
ing amusing incidents in their 
brake service station. 

Graybar’s “Mr. and Mrs.” pro- 
gram made excellent use of inter- 
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weaving in a sketch which pla _ 
up two products, 


the Gray 
washing and siieulien, 
Joe and Vi each think the other 
has forgotten their wedding anni- 
versary. Joe wants a stimulator 
and, in his chagrin, buys one as 
Vi’s present.. Vi buys a washing 
machine. On the evening of the 
anniversary the gifts are presented 
only to undergo a mutual ex- 
change. There was no obvious 
plugging in this sketch. 

The interweaving method has 
many advocates. They lay em- 
phasis on the point that this method 
easily may be a boomerang if it 
does not tactfully and naturally 
entwine the selling points in the 
entertainment or educational ma- 
terial. 

An advertiser, for example, is 
cautioned to beware of a sketch 
which calls for characters repre- 
senting attributes of his product. 
This is an obvious subterfuge 
which intelligent. radio listeners 
resent as they do any evidence of 
poor craftsmanship that imposes 
on their. intelligence. Interweav- 
ing, to be successful, must in- 
troduce the advertising message 
naturally, either for purposes of in- 
struction or as a passing incidental. 
If it pushes itself forward in shop 
talk, it breaks the program’s 
rhythm and provokes irritation 
rather than appreciation. 

test that should determine 
whether interweaving is desirable 
could be this: The advertiser steps 
out of character and assumes the 
role of consumer. He listens to an 
audition of his program and asks 
himself, “Is that advertiser drag- 
ging his product in by the heels? 
Does he think he is putting some- 
thing over on me?” If the answers 
do not convince him that his pro- 
gram is a “natural,” or that it has 
some unique appeal, he is taking a 
chance on its acceptance. 

He is strongly advised by one 
authority not to squeeze copy into 
entertainment. “I believe that the 
public has a highly developed ad- 
vertising temperament as a result 
of advertising in all mediums,” 
was the statement made. “The 
public recognizes a business func- 
tion of advertising. It also rec- 
ognizes, in connection with radio 
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and Travel 
Advertising 


C records for both magazines and 
newspapers show that the volume of 
travel and transportation advertising placed 
through our offices in New. York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco exceeds that 
of any other agency. 
calls for the same modern advertising and 
merchandising methods as have been so 
successfully used to market other services 
and products. 

Our experience over many years in help 
ing to build markets for businesses of widely 
diversified character enables us to render 
intelligent service in the field of travel and 


transportation. 
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Clients of Lord & Thomas and Logan 
in the field of transportation and travel— 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





CALIFORNIANS, hve. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
White Sear Line, Red Star Line, American Line, 


Atlantic Transport Line, Panama-Pacifie Line, Leyland Line 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
New York Central R.R., Michigan Central R.R., Big Four Route, 
Boston & Albany R. R., Pitesburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 
PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


& 
LORD & THOMAS anp LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO MONTREAL PARIS MILAN 


pr sears es semiger rts eon = mre 
agency, self contained; collaborating with 
Lerd & and Logan per dne ways chorarware 
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programs, that the advertiser is practice is revealed in a study of R: 
paying the bill and that the public fifty-nine evening programs. The 


must pay with its attention for en- 
tertainment it receives over the air. 
It is more likely to resent phoney 
interweaving of the advertising 
than frankly direct statements 
made in the interest of the adver- 
tiser.” 

“The real problem,” according 
to another opinion, “lies in ad- 
justing the use of the product so 
that it fits the atmosphere of en- 
joyment which the show creates 
for the listener. Whenthis is the 
case, we find that there is a gen- 
uine appreciation on the part of 
the listener and, so far as our ex- 
perience can tell, it does not wear 
out.” 

A good example here, is the 
adventures of Edward Taylor in 
the series sponsored by the Edward 
Tailoring Company. He has made 
a bet to make his way without any 
money and nothing but his wits 
and clothes. His well-dressed ap- 
pearance gets him out of many 
tight situations. 

Those announcements. which are 
looked upon as most effective, are 
those that are carefully developed 
to meet the mood of the listener. 
Their development, after all, de- 
pends upon their placing. It must 
be remembered that it is the en- 
tertainment or educational appeal 
offered and not the product that 
attracts an audience. If the prod- 
duct is to benefit, the advertising 
message must be distributed so as 
not to be out of place and its con- 
struction must be attuned to the 
spirit of the program. 

The carefully placed credit will 
not be handicapped by unpleasant 
contrast with what has gone on 
before. Should the listener be 
aroused emotionally either by 
musical or dramatic stimulus, a 
brief interval of time or an inter- 
lude of a few bars of music should 
be used to break the spell and pre- 
pare the listener for the change in 
tempo which is to follow. In 
England, it was pointed out, 
five minutes of dead air succeeds 
the rendition of sacred music. 

A somewhat definite idea of the 
place which each method of pro- 
gram placement has in current 
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Wales to Direct Sonotone and Roy 
Account Flect 
The Sonotone Corporation, New York, 1ecte 
has a its << ne account with : 
the ales Advertising Company, Inc., 
of that.city. Newspapers in the New EL A 
York metropolitan area will be used in  W- She 
a campaign to introduce the Sonotone, pe" ele 
a new hearing device. Plans call for jm directors 
extension of the campaign to news a 
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Needham, Louis & Brorby 


Elect 

Culbreth Sudler; of Needham, Louis 
& Brorby -Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, has been elected secretary. Mel- 
vin Brorby, formerly secretary, has been 
elected vice-president. Rober 
advertisi 
and will 
from N 
Eastern 
Radio C 
assistant 
Victor ‘ 





Has Beverage Account 
The Consumers Supply Company, dis- 
tributor of cordials, erages and sup- 
plies, has, placed its advertising ac- 
count with the American Advertising 
Agency, Toledo. Newspapers and mail- 








order magazines will be used. D 
Joins William R. Stewart, Inc. § Jo 
James MacMurchy, formerly with the a 
Newsstand Group and McClure’s Mag- Recast 
azine, now combined with Smart Set, aosahedl 
New York, has joined the staff of Wil- edito y 
liam R. Stewart, Inc., publishers’ repre- etivediea 


sentative, Chicago. five year 
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Radio Group Discusses 
“Amos ’n’ Andy” 

Roy S. Durstine, vice-president and 
general manager of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., conducted a 
question and answer session at a mect- 
ing, last week, of the radio group of 
the Advertisin Club of New York. 
A large the discussion centered 
around the ys &-~ of Amos ’n’ Andy. 
Two reasons were advanced for the 
success of this program: It is the first 
time that a daily feature has had a 
chance to get hold of the public fancy, 
and it is the first adaptation of the 
comic strip idea to broadcasting. The 
two comedians, it was brought out at 
the meeting, carefully avoid wise-cracks, 
which, it was stated, are difficult to 
register satisfactorily over the air. In- 
stead, they confine their work to a 
dramatization of perfectly human situa- 
tions, translating these into the medium 
of two black face men having their 
troubles. 





Starts Own Advertising Busi- 
ness at Janesville, Wis. 


George A. Jones, formerly manager of 
the advertisers’ service department of the 
Janesville, Wis., Daily Gazette, has started 
his own advertising business at Janes- 
ville, under the name of George A. Jones 
Advertising, Inc. The offices will be lo- 
cated at 53 South Jackson Street. Other 
members of the new organization are 
George W. Jones, of Appleton, Wis., 
and Roy H. Jones, of Madison, Wis. 





Elected Directors of Graybar 
Management 


E. A. Hawkins, H. N. Goodell, E. 
W. Shepard and G. F. Hessler have 
been elected members of the board of 
directors of the Graybar Management 
Corporation, New York Mr. Hawkins 
is general supply sales manager; Mr. 
Goodell is Western district manager 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo.; 
Mr. Shepard is treasurer, and Mr. 
Hessler is general utility sales manager. 


R. C. Hopkins with “The 
New Yorker” 


Robert C. Hopkins has joined the 
advertising staff of The New Yorker 
and will cover New England territory 
from New York. He was formerly 
Eastern sales manager of the Kolster 
Radio Co: ation and previously was 
assistant district sales manager of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company. 


Death of J. P. Dwyer 


John P. Dwyer, former managing 
editor and publisher of the Philadelphia 
Record, died April 19. He came to the 
Record as a reporter, becoming suc- 
cessively financial editor, managing 
editor and publisher. Mr. Dwyer, who 
retired about two years ago, was sixty- 
five years old. 
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New Accounts for Emil 
Brisacher 


and Sunde, Inc., Lon 
manufacturer of oil fiel 
equipment, has appointed the Los An- 
ed office of mil Brisacher and 
taff, advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 

The Chicksan Oil and Tool Comte, 


Blackwell 
Beach, Calif., 


Fullerton, Calif., also appointed 
Emil Brisacher and Staff to direct its 
advertisin: account. The same me- 
diums will be used 





Appoint Gerald B. Burtnett 


The Hollywood Talking Pictures 
Bureau, Hollywood Calif., has ap 
pointed quit” ¥ "Burtnett, Los An- 
geles advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Magazines will be 


The Tom Broderick Company, Los 
Angeles, manufacturer of girls and 
misses’ athletic suits, has also ap- 


pointed Gerald B. Burtnett to direct its 
advertising account. Direct mail will 
be used for the present. Business pa- 
pers will be used later. 


Russell Gray Joins Arndt 
Agency 

Russell Gray, formerly copy chief for 
the Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Inc., and, more recently, with 
the F. Wallis Armstrong Company, has 
oined John Falkner Arndt & Company, 
hiladelphia advertising agency, as mer- 
chandising director. 








Mary Lewis, Vice-President, 


Best & Company 
Mary Lewis, who has been in charge 
of advertising at Best & Company, New 
York, has been elected a vice-president. 
She has been associated with the Best 
organization for more than ten years. 


Joins Los Angeles “Evening 


Express” 

R. S. Mitchell, formerly production 
manager of Emil Brisacher and Staff, 
advertising agency, has joined the dis- 
play advertising department of the Los 
Angeles Evening Express. 








New Business at Los Angeles 

H. F. Kennedy and H. F. Keeler have 
opened offices in the Western Pacific 
Building, Los Angeles, where they will 
conduct an advertising business under 
the name of the Ad Staff Advertising 
Agency. 


Kurt H. Volk, Inc., to Start 


Philadelphia Service 
Kurt nw vit” Inc., New York, 
typography, will soon start a typo 
graphic service in Philadelphia, where a 
typesetting plant is being installed. 
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ROUND the beginning of Janus 
A« said here that 1930 looke 


good to us. 





So far, so good—and even better than 
expected. Delineator today has goc 
reason to look forward with even great 
confidence to the second half of 1930. 


The first half of 1930 has proved ve 
good, indeed. The second half looks eve 
better. And 1931 looks best of all — ff 
with April 1931, Delineator’s guaran 
will be increased to 2,600,000. 


Guarantee Increases Wit 
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Making the largest guarantee 
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amuring the first six months of 1930 
@elineator’s advertising 


REVENUE increased 53°/o 


During the first six months of 1930 


Delineator’s advertising 


INEAGE increased 16°o 


n nineteen months Delineator’s circula- 
on has increased by more than a million 
@opies. With the April 1931 issue, the 
@uarantee will be increased by 300,000 to 

600,000, making the largest guarantee 

ver offered by any woman’s magazine. 


iM pril 1931, to 2,600,000 
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Mered by any woman’s magazine 














Sugar-Coating the Fear Appeal 


Even Insurance Copy Is Susceptible to Humorous Treatment 


How can a company of great 
size and prestige, with years 
of consistent institutional type ad- 
vertising behind it, put a human 
touch into the highly personal 
story it has to tell to each con- 
sumer? And how, if this story 
and consequent sales are 
based on an appeal to the 
consumer’s fear, can the 
fear motive be humanized? 

Both questions are being 
answered in the current 
national advertising of the 
7Etna Casualty and Surety 
Company, a member of the 
7Etna Life Group, of 
Hartford, Conn. 

According to Stanley F. 
Withe, advertising man- 
ager of the A-tna Casualty 
and Surety Company, that 
company’s advertising for 
many years has aimed first 
of all at educating insur- 
ance buyers to the need 
for the various forms of 
coverage—some ninety-odd 
—written by the A®tna 
companies; and secondly, 
making insurance buyers 
realize why they should 
“ZEtna-ize,” rather than 
just “insure.” 

In its advertising, em- 
phasis has been laid on the 
fact that the company, 
through its 20,000 agents 
and coast to coast offices, 
is equipped to render per- 
sonal and immediate ser- 
vice to any policyholder, 
wherever he may get into diffi- 
culties. “The problem has been,” 
says Mr. Withe, “to advertise na- 
tionally in such a way as to secure 
a friendly reception for each of 
our 20,000 agents by impressing 
their prospects in advance with the 
dependability of our service and 
our protection in general. To do 
this has not been altogether easy. 
For, to present in copy and illus- 
trations incidents that will bring 
the need for the various forms of 
72tna protection closer to insur- 
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But the “unusual” happens night slong. two! 
There's the cook who kicked at 2 cat and spent 
ihe hospital... the school 
Principal sho wuifered blood poruning from 
2 thorn prick reversed as he handed « bouquet 


three months wo «/ 


ance prospects, and at the same 
time not repel the reader, is not so 
easy to do as it is to think about. 

“To the average person, acci- 
dents, burglaries, etc., are not ex- 
actly a welcome subject, particu- 
larly when the reference is direct 


















This Humorous Approach Leads to the Practical 
Fact That One Out of Every Four Fatal Injuries 


Happens at Home 


and specific. There is, in all of us, 
an instinctive shrinking from the 
unpleasant and what is easier for 
the reader of a publication than to 
turn the page? On the other hand, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
sell insurance without appealing in 
some way to the deeply rooted fear 
instinct. 

“In June of last year, we de- 
cided to test a new type of cam- 
paign, For our agents, many of 
whom carry on local advertising 
to tie-in with the company’s’ na- 
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In color printing 
every impression 
costs money. Our 
two 70-inch color 
presses, printing 
two colors at the 
same operation, not 
only save you 
money but save you 
time as well. 
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T’S taken for granted that advertisements read at leis : thr 
have a more powerful sales appeal, and that the best a 
to reach “easy-chair readers” is through the home paper. fe 
, » othe: 

. : “ > 
The trick is to find the “home paper”! soni 
In Boston, circulation figures say it’s the Globe. the “ 


Not daily figures; they say little. Too many thousandifLocal 
evening papers bought downtown and carried out to subur mor 
homes. With two Boston papers selling space only on a ma@fer ne 
ing and evening combination basis, no detailed town-by-toff),.. y 
circulation comparison of Boston daily papers is either accu. ,5 
or fair. 

Sunday tells the story. On Sunday all papers are bought 
read in the reader’s neighborhood and all are “home pape 
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are 


more easily 


e three Boston papers carrying the largest volume of ad- 
tising all publish Sunday editions. One loses 20% of its 
ly circulation within the 30-mile radius. Another loses 57%. 
> other paper picks up this loss. The third, the Globe, has 
same circulation seven days a week. Clearly the Globe 
the “home paper” in the Boston Trading Area. 


ocal department stores, keen judges of home leadership, 


lm more space in the Globe, daily and Sunday, than in any 


er newspaper. 
‘he whole interesting story is told in the booklet, “Reaching 
ying Power in the Boston Market.” Write for free copy. 


HE BOSTON GLOBE 
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tional efforts, we prepared a series 
of single-column newspaper -ad- 
vertisements in which the funda- 
mental fear appeal was given a 
somewhat humorous coating. II- 
lustrated with cartoons, done by a 
prominent artist, very short, pun- 
gent copy told, for example, how 
an unexpected banana peel could 
upset one’s financial balance, as 
well as his dignity—and how the 
40,000 helping hands of 20,000 
7Etna-izers were reaching out to 
help policyholders, however far 
they might be from home and 
friends. “A®=tna-ize!” these adver- 
tisements suggested, with the 
agent’s phone and address placed 
conveniently at the end. 

“The distinctive cartoon, the 
brief touch of humor that sugar- 
coated the fear appeal, the every- 
day applications of insurance to 
the reader’s business or home life, 
all formed an appeal which brought 
a splendid response from the 
agents to whom we presented the 
campaign. 

“We realized from this response 
that we were on the right track in 
injecting a human touch to our ad- 
vertising. So we decided to inject 
the same friendly smile into our 
national campaign.” 

Three of the first advertisements 
in the 1930 campaign show what 
resulted from this change of tech- 
nique. “When the jury’s picked, 
will they be picking on you?” 
asked the headline of an advertise- 
ment in which automobile insur- 
ance was featured. The defendant, 
seated before the judge and jury 
in a large courtroom, with a 
broken steering wheel as Exhibit 
“A,” is asked in the copy if he has 
ever had to face twelve of his fel- 
low citizens “while the plaintiff’s 
attorney presented the evidence 
from the other fellow’s point of 
view.” How the shaking of the 
law’s finger may shake dollars out 
of his bank account is the gist of 
the copy. 

“Ever climb the dizzy heights of 
the family stepladder?” asked a 
headline for accident policies, illus- 
trated by a “freak perspective” 
cartoon, showing an average house- 
holder on a stepladder which ap- 
pears suddenly to have grown as 
tall as Jack’s beanstalk. Here the 
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humorous approach leads to the 
very practical fact that one out of 
every four fatal injuries happens 
right at home. 

In all these the fear motive is 
appealed to just as strongly as 
though a terrifying picture and 
scare copy were used. But, in- 
stead, the reader of each adver- 
tisement is greeted with a pleasant 
and sympathetic view of his prob- 
lem and homely, everyday appli- 
cations of insurance to his needs. 

Use of this advertising follows 
many channels. For 1930, the cam- 
paign will appear consistently in 
twelve weekly and monthly publi- 
cations of wide national circula- 
tion. Then, reduced to double- 
column size, the advertisements 
are being made available to all 
agents. The agent uses them in his 
local newspapers at the same time 
they reach his prospects in the 
periodicals. They are also repro- 
duced in large three-color window 
posters. 

The advertisements are then car- 
ried another step. For example, 
one of the folders for consumer 
distribution tells the story of 
“Horace McNab” and his court- 
ing days. The opening scene shows 
him colliding with a woman 
driver’s car. Page 2 illustrates in 
cartoons the resulting argument 
and appearance before the police 
magistrate who announces that the 
matter is one for a jury. “Read 
what McNab should have read 
before instead of after,” says the 
folder as two more pages are 
opened to present the various sales 
points of the A®tna Combination 
Automobile policy. And then, 
when the folder is fully opened, 
the national advertisement showing 
the jury scene appears. “Actions 
speak louder than words, espe- 
cially court actions,” concludes the 
folder. 

In addition, cartoon talking films, 
to serve as trailers in local motion 
picture houses, are being distrib- 
uted as one more means of bridg- 
ing the gap between the interested 
reader of the magazine advertise- 
ments and the local agent. 

“Response from our agents—for 
whom this advertising primarily is 
prepared—shows,” says Mr. Withe, 
“that this new type of presentation, 
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10 our oF 26 


S\ A Sound Way 
of Looking 
. at the 


New York 
Market 


~~ 






In the 50-mile New York area, ten 
counties outrank all others in terms of 
productiveness. This is determined by 
ranking the twenty-six counties which 
comprise this market, first according 
in this advertisement °° Sumber of large store customers and 
are based, 639,000 second according to number of auto- 

large store customers — cold. a 

codh AMAT tne, eaiied e first ten counties in New York 

a ee a store customers are also the first ten 

- in auto sales. 

Vv Six of the ten are suburban—West- 
chester, Nassau, Bergen, Essex, Hudson 
and Union, and four are city—Man- 
hattan, Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens. 

These first ten counties produce 95% 
of the large store customers and 80% 
of automobile sales. 

Certainly the most productive circu- 
lation of New York newspapers must 
be in these counties—the figures are: 


The Morning World . . , . . 317,349 
The Morning Times . . . . . 330,208 
The Morning Herald Tribune . 234,164 


In the analysis on 
which the statements 


(Circulations quoted are The Sunday World ... . . 465,304 
the latest authoritative The Sunday Times ... . . 390,448 
figures available.) The Sunday Herald Tribune , . 259,179 


The New Pork orld 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Tribune Tower Pulitzer Bldg. Gen. Motors Bldg. 
Chicago New York Detroit 


Send for the data sheet “10 out of 26” for your New York Standard Market Folder 
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TWO GOLFERS | - 
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In our survey of a Typical TradingBut 
Center we came to one very defi4.. € 
nite conclusion . . . that the onlyfhun 
basis: for the comparison of audi-ffind 
ences is temperament ! Golf 
For we found men living rightfRes 
next door, of similar wealth, creditfis r: 
rating and social standing... evenf[stor 
so alike that they belonged to theffsire. 
same golf club. a cl 
Equal prospects for almost any-§rath 
thing, wouldn’t you say? Als 
By all previous standards, yes§whi 
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GOLFBER Y 


2S | —NOT ALIKE! 


— 























rading§But here’s the shade of difference 
- defifl.. Golfer X shoots into the rough, 
> onlyfhunts a minute for his ball, fails to 
audiffind it and throws out a new one, 
Golfer Y goes on searching! 


right{Research develops that Golfer X 
creditfis rated a liberal buyer at all the 
even—istores, his patronage is highly de- 
‘o thefsired. While Golfer Y is known as 

a close buyer, interested in price 
any-§rather than style. 


Also, Golfer X reads Cosmopolitan 
yesBwhile Golfer Y does not. 








ith More Than 1,600,000 Circulation. 
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sometimes humorous, but always 
dramatic, is making the A®tna 
story vivid, human and appealing. 
In addition, we have had already 
a wider public response from this 
advertising than from previous 
campaigns.” 





Ruralists, Please Answer 
New Yorx 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: | : 

How does a man get a job in the 
so-called “sticks”? 

The majority of ambitious fellows 
migrate to the metropolis to make their 
fame and fortune. I have been con- 
sidered a bit cracked (or, at least, lazy) 
by friends whom I have told of my 
wild desire to “go native.” 

Here is my theory: About the best 
a man can ask for is the qqeeraney 
to do a constructive job well and the 
time and facilities to enjoy the fruits 
of that accomplishment. he ephemeral 
lure of fame and fortune does not in- 
terest me sufficiently to want to pay 
the price. The enjoyment of real home 
life, open fields, wooded hills, convenient 
out-door sports, sincere friends and an 
atmosphere of peaceful reality—those 
are the things which will contribute 
largely to the success of my work. 

There are lots of men who have left 
just that for the noise and strain and 
competition and artificiality of the big 
cities. Where did they come from! 
What happened to their jobs? How is 
a man who wants what they have left 
to find them out? Has _ everybody 
merged ? 

is is not an annual spring fever 
outburst, nor a desire of the moment. 
It is the sincere lament of one crying 
for the wilderness (more or less). 

What modern covered wagon would 
you suggest to serve my yen of “young 


man, go West”? 
F. H. Jones, Jr. 





To Represent Tower Group 
in New England 


Tower Magazines, Inc., New York, 
publisher of the Tower Group, has ap- 
pointed Sweeney & McDonald, pub- 
lishers’ representative, Boston, as New 
England representatives. Sweeney & 
McDonald are successors to the John 
M. Sweeney Company. 


J. H. Willmarth with Ludgin 
Agency 
John H. Willmarth, formerly with 
Earl Uhl & Associates, Chicago, has 
joined Earle Ludgin, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, as art director. 








Appoints Baltimore Agency 

The Mount Airy Hatchery, Mount 
Airy, Md., has appointed the Winfield 
D. Davis Company, Baltimore advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers and farm journals 
will be used. 
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C. K. Woodbridge Heads 
Brockway Truck Committee 


C. K. Woodbridge has been elected 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Brockway Motor Truck Corporation. 
Other members of the committee are, 
Martin A. O’Mara, J. D. Lannon and 
C. M. Finney. 

Officers of the corporation elected are: 
Mr. O’Mara, president; Mr. Lannan, 
vice-president and general manager; Mr. 
Finney, vice-president and treasurer; PS 

sner, vice-president, and . 
O’Neil, secretary and assistant treasurer. 
The position of chairman of the board 
was left vacant and the duties of that 
office transferred to the president. 





Newspaper Campaign for 
My-T-Fine Food Products 


my will be used in New 
England, the East and the South in a 
oon which has been started by the 
My-T-Fine Corporation, formerly the 
D. & C. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., My 
T-Fine food products. This campaign 
is in addition to its advertising which 
has been appearing in women’s maga 
zines. The ales Advertising Com 
pany, Inc., New York, has this account 


N. H. Keeling to Direct Miller 
Rubber Advertising 


Norman H. Keeling has been made 
advertising manager of the Miller Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio, now a divi 
sion of the B. F. Goodrich Company. 
He succeeds Guy Blanchard, who has 
joined the advertising staff of the Good 
rich company, in charge of all institu 
tional publications. 








Isaac Goldmann Company 
Appoints L, J. Feeney 


Leo J. Feeney has been appointed 
manager of the direct advertising de 
partment of the Isaac Goldmann Com- 
pany, New York, printing. He was, at 
one time, with the advertising depart 
ment of the Butterick Publishing m- 
pany and, later, with 
pany, advertising agency. 


J. W. Sturdivant Transferred 
by Erwin, Wasey 


John W. Sturdivant, formerly an ac 
count executive with the Chicago and 
New York offices of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, advertising agency, has been 
appointed to the media department at 
New York. He succeeds al Murray, 
for the last five years with that depart- 
ment, who has resigned, effective May 1. 


W. G. Zindel with Butler 
Agency 
William G. Zindel, formerly with 
The Eugene McGuckin Company, Phil- 
adelphia advertising agency, has joined 
the John L. Butler Company, advertis- 
ing agency of that city, as secretary. 
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—_— EDIA RECORDS for 
Miller the year 1929 credit The 
Z TimesStar with 1,370,427 
, lines of automotive display. 
Mer ‘Rub. The second paper with 
w a divi 917,315 lines (7 issues per 
o~ wy oe week), and the third paper 


he Good with 619,936. A TimesStar 
I institu lead over the second paper 
of 453,112 lines; a Times- 
Star lead over the third paper 





pany ‘ 

ney of 750,491 lines. 

— The Knight study in Cincinnati confirms the preference of 

nn Com- advertisers of The TimesStar as a wise selection; for Times- 

; y Be Star families own more automobiles than the readers of any 

ng Com- other paper. The Times-Star reaches 68.76% of the automo- 

les Com bile owners of Metropolitan Cincinnati; or 19.18% more 
than the second paper; and reaches 87% of those families 

sferred who own two or more cars; or 39.78% more than reached by 
the second paper. 

y an ac p 

ago and Both the advertiser's preference, and the family analysis of 

— ~ the market indicate The Times-‘Star as Cincinnati's most pro- 

ment at : ductive automotive medium. ‘ 

Murray, 

} depart- 

+ May 1. 

* The Cincinnati Times Star 

= e Lincinnatl 1mes. 

y, Phil- ’ 

s joined Eastern Representative Western Representative 

advertis- MARTIN L. MARSH KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 


tary. ‘ 60 East 42nd St. 904 Union Trust Bidg. 
: New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 
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zint the Woman's Field 


Strong in Trade Influence 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING is so widely used by 

women as a buying directory of guaranteed 

merchandise that alert dealers have found out 
t pays to feature goods advertised in its pages. 


In 1929 alone, 5545 retailers, from the largest of 
etropolitan department stores and chain organizations 
o the corner grocer and druggist, staged selling “events” 
and feature displays of merchandise backed by Good 
ousekeeping's advertising guaranty. Among these stores 
ere Wanamaker's, Philadelphia; Bamberger’s of Newark, 
. J.; the John M. Smythe Co. of Chicago; Meier & Frank 
of Portland, Oregon; The May Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio; and others equally important. 


Often dealers use large newspaper space to advertise 
their displays of goods endorsed by Good Housekeeping. 
One food chain, Red Owl Stores, used 205 newspapers 
and mailed 260,000 announcements. 


So far, in 1930, there have been 3743 such displays. 
There should be at least 10,000 in 1930. 


OUSEKEEPING 
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The Covered Wagon 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 


Boston New York Chicage 


— Eastbound 


The covered wagon, symbol of the great 
Westward trek of earlier Americans, is now 
Eastbound—carrying back their sons and 
daughters to the stern and rockbound coast— 
back to the pageantry of the Tercentenary of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 


But the covered wagon is transfigured into the 
palatial pullman—the speedy motor car. 


All summer, this welcome host will crowd 
Boston. The Boston Transcript, part of 
America for one-third of its life, will be the 
paper to which they will naturally turn—to its 


news columns, its advertising columns. 


To reach this extra buying power in Boston 


place the Transcript first on your list. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


1830 <— > 1930 








MINT N eS. % + TIO 





R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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To Convert Yesterday's Customers 
Into Today’s Prospects 


With a “Flat” Trade-in Plan, Victor Aims to Clear Customers’ Homes 
of Old Victor Models and Create a Market for the New 


MANUFACTURER’S most 
ve readily accessible market is 
constituted by the customers he 
already has sold. Out of all the 
mass of humanity, they are the 
persons to whom his products are 
most intimately and most favor- 
ably known. They are the persons 
who, when and if they come into 
the market again, tend to buy 
again from him. His task is to 
create among them a continuing 
or recurring demand. 

Upon such a premise, the Victor 
Division of the RCA-Victor Com- 
pany, Inc., has just launched a 
merchandising campaign for Vic- 
tor Radio Electrola instruments— 
a campaign that, in several re- 
spects, is significant to all manu- 
facturers. Outstanding among its 
features is a “flat” trade-in allow- 
ance of $76, offered to every owner 
of an instrument bearing the 
Victor trade-mark. 

In the years of its existence, 
from the era of the magnified 
morning-glory horn into which 
still peers today the quizzical Vic- 
tor dog, alert for his master’s 
voice, the Victor company has sold 
many, many instruments. The 
company estimates that present- 
day Victrola owners total more 
than 9,000,000. The 9,000,000 
owners, so Victor is pointing out 
to its dealers, are a tremendous 
and substantial market upon which 
the Victor dealers, naturally, have 
first call. By a process of auto- 
matic selection—for they selected 
themselves—the Victor owners are 
real lovers of recorded music; and 
they may be looked upon as the 
most likely prospects for new 
Victor instruments that are not 
merely phonographs, but also re- 
ceiving sets. 

The trade-in allowance of $76 
offered to every Victor owner is 
to be applied exclusively on the 
purchase of combination instru- 
ments; it holds good until June 1. 


Behind the new merchandising 
plan are some interesting facts of 
market condition, consumer opin- 
ion and marketing policy. As the 
matter was outlined to Printers’ 
Inx by H. C. Grubbs, vice-presi- 
dent of the RCA-Victor Com- 
pany’s Victor division: 

“There are some 9,000,000 old 
Victrolas, ranging in type from 
early horn models to the latest 
Orthophonic instrument, still per- 
forming in American homes. We 
are almost in the position of hav- 
ing sold them too well; for an 
extraordinary number of people 
still feel that there is nothing bet- 
ter than the Orthophonic Victrola. 
They haven’t realized that in the 
course of our progress along mu- 
sical, scientific and research lines, 
some instruments must be super- 
seded by better ones. At the same 
time, however, these customers are 
very well disposed, we believe, to- 
ward Victor and toward anything 
bearing the Victor name. 

“Heretofore, our dealers have 
not deemed it necessary to offer 
allowances for old  Victrolas 
against the purchases of modern 
Victor Radio instruments—and 
thus have served to strengthen the 
consumers’ decision not to part 
with their old instruments. Conse- 
quently, a considerable part of the 
dealers’ potential market has been 
placed out of reach. 

“We determined upon a move 
that would accomplish two pur- 
poses: It would demonstrate to 
the Victrola owner that we did 
not consider his old instrument to 
be without value; and it would 
bring him into the market for an 
up-to-date instrument. Hence our 
decision to grant the $76 allowance. 

“There was, besides, another 
consideration. We know _ that, 
through the years, Victor has ac- 
quired a tremendous good-will— 
the good-will of our millions of 
customers. Sincerely, we aimed to 
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express our appreciation of that 
good-will. Extraordinarily altruis- 
tic as it may sound, we actually 
adopted the allowance plan partly 
for the reason that we wanted the 
public to know that we were 
grateful for the public’s opinion 
of our company. 

“It would be foolish, however, 
to fail to point out that we are 
looking for more business. And 
we are getting it.” 

In the radio-phonograph indus- 
try, certain important influences 
are exerted by the seasons. Cor- 
rectly or not, the public believes 
that radio reception loses some of 
its entertainment quality in sum- 
mer. 

“We are approaching the season 
of the year when recorded music 
emphasizes its equal or superior 
importance with relation to broad- 
cast entertainment,” Mr. Grubbs 
said. “We wished to call to the 
public’s attention the extraordinary 
advances in the art of reproducing 
recorded music; and this seemed 
to be an exceptionally good time 
to do so. Consequently, the allow- 
ance plan was made to apply to 
Radio Electrola combination in- 
struments, which not only give 
what we consider to be excep- 
tional radio performance, but also 
reproduce, electrically, the new- 
type Victor records. 

“As a matter of physical fact, 
recorded music, reproduced by 
modern methods, inevitably is 
superior to radio reproduction. 
Whether recorded or received 
through the ether, the music comes 
to the listener through the same 
medium of amplification; but for 
several reasons, the recorded re- 
production is better. It is obvious, 
for example, that na matter how 
fine the broadcasting may be, or 
how distinguished the talent, the 
performance as received in the 
home is subject to atmospheric 
conditions and other variables be- 
yond control—influences for which 
the receiver is not accountable. On 
the other hand, recorded music is 
contained in and protected by 
what might be called a ‘closed sys- 
tem,’ free from disturbances. 

“Furthermore, there is an actual 
difference in musical performance. 


Apr. 24, 1930 


In broadcasting, once the music is 
sung or played into the micro- 
phone, it is gone—irrevocably, 
whether it be good, indifferent, or 
bad. In recording, the piece may 
be done over and over until the 
performance is perfect. Before a 
record is released to the public, it 
must pass rigid tests. Recorded 
music, therefore, is dependably 
excellent. 

“These were the facts that we 
wanted to bring home, dramati- 
cally, to the public. 

“The results are exceeding our 
expectations. In brief, we are ac- 
complishing the following objec- 
tives: First, the definite removal 
of many of our old instruments 
from competition with us. See- 
ond, marked emphasis upon the 
public’s good-will toward us. 
Third, the stimulation of our 
dealers’ business in a season 
normally slow. Fourth, the stimu- 
lation of interest in recorded mu- 
sic. And fifth, the creation of a 
new market for records.” 

The plan is explained, compre- 
hensively, in a booklet that has 
gone to the dealers. In the book- 
let, the allowance plan is set forth 
as follows: 


Victor will allow a $76 list price 

credit to every retailer listed in our 
Trade Service Files for every RE-45 
and RE-75 sold by him under the 
terms of this plan before June 1, 
1930. ‘ 
Credit earned by retailers under 
this plan may be applied by them 
against the purchase of RE-45’s and 
RE-75’s from Victor wholesalers as 
follows: ° 

The dealer can apply a maximum 
of two credits earned through the 
sale of Victor Radio Electrola in- 
struments under this plan against 
the purchase of each additional 
RE-45, or 

He may apply a maximum of 
three credits earned through the 
sale of these instruments against 
the of each additional 
RE-75. 


The retail list price of the RE- 
45 is $275, and of the RE-75 $350 
In announcing the plan to its deal- 
ers, the company is emphasizing 
that list prices and suggested retail 
prices remain unchanged. 

In all newspapers used in the 
regular Victor advertising pro- 
gram, the new allowance plan is 
being announced to the public. It 
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4 forth Leading as THE STAR does in Display Advertising— 
both Local and National—it is only natural it should lead 
t price in Classified lineage as well. 
RE.45 After all, Classified Advertising is the public’s appraisal 
bey of the value of a medium. 
under During 1929 THE STAR carried 4,637,129 lines of Clas- 
A sified; while only 1,630,873 lines appeared in the second 
ers as paper. In fact, THE STAR printed nearly as many lines 
slenese of Classified as all four of the other papers combined. 
h the 
la > THE STAR not only has the greatest volume of circu- 
ee lation—but it has the maximum of reader-interest. That's 
ot why only one newspaper is needed in Washington. THE 
h the STAR is supreme in the field. 
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ALF A LOAF is better than none, but salesmanagers who 
the whole loaf are not called on for explanations. 


ome advertisers, attempting to convert the city of Boston 
prding to newspaper advertising practices successful in other 

s, awake to the fact that only half a loaf is their portion. 
® as they will the other half eludes them. Other advertisers 

the whole loaf regularly—and with butter on every slice. 
y? 

oston’s metropolitan district numbers a population of nearly 
) million people, with another million less than thirty miles 

the center of the city. 


hree million apparently homogeneous people—but actually 
ded as completely and distinctly into two separate groups as 
evered by a knife. Tradition, heredity, sentiment and en- 
pnment are the invisible lines of separation—differences in 
ught and habits of buying that must be bridged by every 
ertiser who hopes to get the whole Boston loaf. 


he Boston newspapers for years have recognized this double 
One of these papers, the Herald- 


groups. Three other papers, differing from the Herald- 
pveler as one group differs from the other, share the prefer- 

es of that other group. 
Advertising leadership is an unfailing index of group impor- 
ce. For years the Herald-Traveler has led Boston newspapers 
i i In 1929 its 


bers combined, and its 1929 total of advertising lineage ex- 
ded any previous record made by any Boston newspaper. 
is by such unquestioned leadership that the vitality and im- 
ance of the market served by the Herald-Traveler is shown. 


Advertisers must remember that only the Herald-Traveler 
ches the more important group of Boston’s buying popula- 
n. One other newspaper may be used to get the other half 
the loaf. 

Advertising representative : For eight years the Herald- Traveler has been 


RGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY first in National Advertising, including al! 


Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 7 . 
914 Peoples Gas Building finan@ial, automobile and publication adver- 
Chicago, Ml. tising among Boston daily papers. 
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“ 


provide his customers with the 
services of such an advertising 


man as this... 


Founded 1876 


for many years Leo J. Feeney has been plan- 
ning and writing successful advertising cam- 
paigns for an unusually varied: list of products 
and services. 


A keen analyst, an able writer and an inventive 
layout man perhaps he can contribute 
some effective ideas which will help to speed up 
your sales, through Direct Advertising. 


As Manager of our Direct Mail Department, 
Mr. Feeney will work in conjunction with a 
complete printing service which for 54 years 
has been distinguished for excellent craftsman- 
ship and for unique facilities for economic 
production. 


ERY DESCRIPTION 
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is to be announced, also, over the 
radio in coast-to-coast hook-ups. 

For the dealers’ convenience, the 
company has devised a special ap- 
plication form for merchandise 
credit—a form to be used by the 
dealer after he has sold the instru- 
ments on which he asks credit. In 
part, the application reads: 














In line with our Special April 
15 to June 1 Trade-in Allowance 
Proposition, we have sold the instru- 
ments listed below, having made a 
trade-in allowance of $76 on each, 
and request that you pass credit 
through the distributor named be- 
low, applying this credit to the 
purchase of the instruments re- 
quisitioned herein. 


To dealers, also, the company is 
furnishing special direct-by-mail 
advertising—a message in telegram 
form, headed ‘“Speed-O-Gram” 
and directed at Victor-instrument 
owners. Dealers are urged to send 
their prospect lists to their whole- 
salers. The dealer pays only the 
postage on mailings, the whole- 
saler contributing the addressing, 
filling-in and other details of pro- 
duction. 

The “Speed-O-Gram” reads: 


(Addressee’s name) 
(Address) 
A VICTROLA OWNER 


“OR LIMITED TIME O 4 

ACT NOW BEFORE THIS OF- 

FER IS WITHDRAWN. 
(Dealer’s name and address) 


And finally, to further the deal- 
er’s co-operation, the company 
offers him the following specific 
suggestions : 

“1. Explain the plan fully to 
your entire store personnel and in- 
struct them to concentrate their 
efforts during this period on selling 
Victor Radio Electrola instruments 
under the terms of this sales-pro- 
ducing plan. 

“2. Feature the generous trade- 
in allowance offer on Victor in- 
struments in your local newspaper 
advertising. Keep this message 
before your public throughout the 
period of the plan. Keep the 
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largest possible number of Victor 
owners coming into your store to 
purchase new Radio Electrola 
combination instruments. A _ spe- 
cial series of forceful advertise- 
ments featuring this special offer 
will be sent to you shortly. 

“3. Feature the special Victor 
allowance in your windows to 
bring it to the attention of the 
many Victrola owners who pass 
your store daily. (Use the color- 
ful window poster furnished by 
Victor specially for this purpose.) 

“4. Instruct your record-sales 
personnel to mention this special 
offer. to every record customer 
who enters the store. Many of 
your record customers are using 
old-type Victrolas, and many of 
them can be persuaded to purchase 
new combination instruments now. 

“5. Prepare a list of all the old 
customers who purchased previous 
types of Victrola instruments 
from you during the past several 
years. Carry this list back as far 
as your records make it possible. 
Remember you have a most at- 
tractive and generous offer to 
make to all these old Victrola 
owners. Telephone to all these 
customers at once to be sure they 
are at the same addresses, and that 
they still have the old Victrolas 
you sold them. Then be sure that 
your instrument salesmen call per- 
sonally on every good prospect, 
secured from your lists, to present 
the special Victor offer and to sell 
one of the new instruments. 

“6. Conduct the same type of 
telephone canvass covering all tele- 
phone subscribers in your com- 
munity, or all subscribers in cer- 
tain sections of the community 
which you may select, to locate 
present owners of old Victor in- 
struments other than those that 
you, yourself, have sold. Turn 
these prospects, also, over to your 
salesmen and instruct them to 
present the special offer. .. . 

“7. Use your local broadcasting 
stations, particularly during the 
daytime hours, to bring the special 
ofter to the attention of the house- 
wives of your community. .. . 

“8. Feature home demonstrations 
in your newspapers, in your win- 
dows and in your broadcasting, as 
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well as in your telephone and per- 
sonal solicitation. . . . 

“9. These suggestions are very 
important. Be sure that you and 
your entire organization are thor- 
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oughly familiar with every detail 
of this plan. Follow these nine 
suggestions carefully, and the plan 
will be a genuine selling success in 
your community.” 


What Groucho Says 


He’ll Never Address a Woman’s Club Again 


ID’YA ever talk to a Woman’s 

Club? Well, don’t, unless you 
expect to take a licking. I’ve 
talked to advertising clubs. All 
they ever say is, “Thank you for 
your inspiring words.” 

But—Mr. Groucho addressed a 
Woman’s League on the subject 
of advertising. They listened to 
me nicely and I didn’t stutter 
much. But, say, when I got 
through then they started. 

“Mr. Groucho, how much 
apiece does Blah Cream pay for 
testimonials?” Didn’t know, sc 
that wasn’t so bad. 

“Mr. Groucho, are you, or are 
you not, for the elimination of 
roadside signs?” Not so good, 
because I’ve just landed a _ nice 
poster contract. 

“Mr. Groucho, they tell me that 
there’s about cent’s worth of 
food, 1 cent’s worth of pasteboard 
box, in a package of Dunbar’s 
Food, and they sell it for 15 cents. 
I’m told, too, that it costs 6 cents 
a package to advertise it. How 
about that?” Well, fortunately, 
Dunbar turned me down cold, 
rather dirty about it, when I tried 
to get his business, so I didn’t have 
to make any saint out of him. 

Then they lit in to our friends 
with the Wonder Suds. I cracked 
up the soap and the copy. One old 
girl said, “Soap’s all right so far 
as I know, but why doesn’t your 
advertising tell us something be- 
sides a ‘sud to every ion’? What’s 
an ‘ion,’ anyway? I don’t have to 
wash any ions in my house. What 
I want to know is how much soap 
to a gallon of the kind of water 
I get from my kitchen tap.” 
Thought I’d get her on that. 
“Doesn’t every woman learn that 
quickly? Is there anyone else who 
thinks advertising should tell such 
things?” I'll be blamed if every 
hand in the place didn’t pop up. 
Then I ostentatiously took out a 


note book, said I would make a 
note of that for our copy stuff. 

“Humph!” said the old girl who 
had no ions in her home, “much 
good that will do. What do men 
know about washing soap anyway? 
And if you get women writers, 
you get college girls who don't 
know a soap sud from a stove.” 

Then a charming matron told 
me all her troubles with refrig- 
erators, gas ranges, aluminum 
ware, vacuum cleaners, coffee pots 
and so on, “all advertised,” she 
said. Gee, she must have a bum 
equipment or a choice lot of 
wreckers among her hired help! 

Another old girl almost wept 
when she said: “Advertising is 
ruining us all. When we buy an 
advertised thing it costs too much 
money, and when we save by get- 
ting a substitute it isn’t any good.” 
This dame was wearing about fifty 
grand worth of jewelry, as near 
as I could figure out, and she was 
kicking because bum substitutes 
are bum. 

Say, those women asked me so 
many questions about advertising 
that I didn’t know the answer to, 
that I went to the boss next day 
and said, “I want to be office boy 
and begin to learn about advertis- 
ing.” Boss got much excited and 
made me tell all about it in house 
conference. Said he, “The power 
of our house lies in our eagerness 
to learn from consumers.” 

Guess I chewed the rag about it 
a little too much. Now, in plan 
meeting, when there is a lull, 
somebody looks at me and says: 
“And what would be the ruling 
of the Federated Women’s Clubs 
on this subject? Let us get the 
voice of woman, the ultimate con- 
sumer, through her echo, Mr. 
Groucho.” 

Wouldn’t address a woman's 
club again for a half year’s pay. 

Groucno. 
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G\Too far away? A plane 
leaving shortly will carry 
your type job to Chicago 
where Bundscho speed 
plus air mail speed often 
beats the time of a local 
printer ... and always beats 
the quality. BUNDSCHO’S 
waiting to serve you. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Jin HOGAN storming through a Ha 


line Shirley Ellis through Yale. 
Big Bill Edwards dynamiting hole 
an Arthur Poe to squirm through .. 
“straight” football of the smash 
Nineteen-hundreds or thereabout .. 
and— 


The advertising agencies of that b 


past using very much the same technig 


Effective? Certainly. 

But what would those methods acc 
plish today against the forward pas 
of a Friedman or a Barry Wood and 
interwoven team-play of a typical No 
Dame backfield? 

And present-day advertising agen 


realize that, for them too, the game 
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ened up. The progressive agency uses 
, 

“flexible line” of a trained research 

ff and an imaginative creative depart- 

nt; develops the radio “forward pass”; 


ors the “laterals” of a well-equipped 


blicity department; encourages speed © 


HE ERICKSON CO. 
0 PARK AVE. - NEW YORK 


E NEW YORK CENTRAL BUILDING 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


A Sure Measure 
of Pulling Power 


In Worcester as in Wichita, the man who wants a job, the 
woman who has lost her purse, loses no time in phoning a 
“want ad” to the newspaper known to produce results. The 
classified advertiser is interested in just one thing—IMME- 
DIATE RESULTS—and moves in a straight line to get 
them. 

Since national advertisers are also interested in results, it is 
enlightening to pass the “Want Ad” yardstick over the 
Worcester field. 


IN 1929 THE TELEGRAM - GAZETTE 
PUBLISHED 539,982 CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


No other Worcester paper carried 20% as many 


It would be hard to find a more frank indication of the 
dominant position The Telegram-Gazette holds in the con- 
fidence of Worcester newspaper readers. 


Average Net Paid Daily Circulation 


105,626 


No other Worcester paper has 30% as much 


Of all the families in Worcester and the average | 8-mile retail 
trading area, who regularly take a Worcester newspaper in 
their homes, The Telegram-Gazette maintains EVERYDAY 
HOME CONTACT with 85.33%. 


The Worcester market, rich, stable, prosperous, is ade- 
quately and economically covered through advertising in these 
newspapers alone. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Should Every Advertisement Have 
One Primary Focal Point? 


A Study of the Interesting Possibilities of Composition Wherein the Eye 
Is Drawn Irresistibly to a Certain Place in the Layout 


By W. Livingston Larned 


T= appeared, not long ago, 

advertisement illustrated 
with a photographic study of a 
dozen emergency Postal Telegraph 
linemen, reconditioning a pole that 
had been swept down by a lash- 
ing wind, its wires scattered in 
every direction. 

The picture was un- 
usually important be- 
cause of the manner in 
which it demonstrated 
the power of concen- 
trated attention, and 
constituted a quite di- 
rect lesson in harnessed 
focal forces. The line- 
men held long poles 
which reached up to the 
partially raised post, 
clustered here, in close 
juxtaposition, and in an 
aggregate sense literally 
compelled the eye to 
rush to the one point 
in the advertisement. 

They were focal di- 
recting agents, all of 
them, and while, in this 
case, the one spot in 
particular was not nec- 
essarily significant, the 
photograph conclusively 
demonstrated the extent 
to which our eyes may 
be “led” by expedients 


first attention to it by sundry 
met : 
That the eye turns at once, be- 
fore all other considerations, to 
the color tabs in Remington Rand 
Kardex advertisements is logical 
enough, for these tabs are the soul 
of the story. By straight lines and 
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of focal composition. 
Action, as represented 
by the men and the up- 
ward tilted poles, was 
sufficiently vigorous to 
cause you to seek the 
place where so many lines termi- 
nated. A quite natural problem is 
set up at this juncture: Should there 
be such a focal contact as this? 
Will an advertising layout profit b 
one supreme point of concentration? 
ertainly, many campaigns seem to 
seek this objective. They pick out 
a very important picture or state- 
ment or part of a picture, and call 


SEDAN s20s— BROUSEAN Ener 


apOTOLeT pamme _ PEAET oe 7 ©8 Aetere tatene Spey tr ew aes. me 
a rommeens comres 


The Background and Layout of This Advertisement 
Are So Organized That They Guide the Eye 


Directly to the Cord 


other layout schemes, the eye trav- 
els by the most direct route to the 
color tab, and from then on, con- 
tinues its investigations. 

It is logical to assume that the 
layout in which there is some == 
ocal point as this 
interesting, more ip pd alive, 
than the placid type of composi- 
tion in which there is no one, out- 
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standing center of attraction. 

Advertisements there are, so 
singularly ingenious in arriving at 
focal zones, that the space pos- 
sesses what might be referred to 
as a “spark plug,” flashing a 
quick message to the eye. 

But the reader should not be 
disillusioned. Having led his gaze 
to some one point, he must find 
something there that is worth his 
while, as an excuse 
for your layout clever- 
ness. An almost ideal 
instance of this is to 
be found in a cam- 
paign for Sheaffer’s 
pens. The argument 
concentrates on the 
thought of “balance” 
—-scientific placement 
of weight toward the 
writing point. 

To illustrate this 
thought of “balance,” 
various pictorial par- 
allels and similes are 
employed, such as a 
pole vault, the figure 
of a trained athlete 
poised in midair. The 
pole is made to touch 
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ing point for the reader's eye, 

Any average layout may have a 
dozen different zones of interest 
and, as a consequence, you scarcely 
know where to begin to digest the 
story, both as to picture and typog- 
raphy. If, on the other hand, at- 
tention may be pinned down to one 
main point in the ensemble, a 


worth-while objective has surely 
been attained. 
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PENS AND PENCILS 
all wrong 


have been Shenfltr's and Balance in Liletime” pens and pencils 
oe the lerest Scamntic placement of went toward the writing 
ches Shaniller Liftsions* S sensiiataienent 





the point of the letter 
“A” in the featured 
word. And so skil- 
fully has the entire 
composition been plot- 
ted out that both fig- 
ure and pole direct the 
eye to the actual point 
of contact and to the 
basic idea of “bal- 
ance.” 

These Sheaffer ad- 
vertisements are rather 
amazingly virile in 
their eye-directing 
strength. Your gaze is not per- 
mitted, at first glance, to do any 
wandering. With target-like cer- 
tainty you look where the artist 
has willed you should look. He 
wishes to have you concentrate on 
that single word, before continu- 


ing. 

“Scattered and purposeless layouts 
are often seen; advertisements in 
which no attempt at initial focal 
interest is attempted. It is gen- 
erally conceded by modern visual- 
izers that the composition gains 
immeasurably by having a start- 





Figure and the Pole Direct 
the Subject of This Advertisement—Balance 


ments. You will be won to Sheaffer's Luenme” pens 
and pemeals for hfe 
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Attention to 


and unusual mortise 
schemes sometimes defeat this 
purpose. For example, a recent 
series has featured lightning-like 
flashes to hold the space together. 
But they “grab” vision and shoot 
it down and out of each advertise- 
ment, so potent is the power of 
action. 

How clever was the idea used 
for the Cord Front Drive motor 
car when methods of transporta- 
tion were pictured, in progressive 
stages, right on down to the ad- 
vertised machine. The background 
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YPOGRAPHY THAT 
SETS UP AN IDEAL 


SDVERTIAING | 
. 





The Berkeley Press 
The Wood Clarke Press 
BUFFALO 


Axel E. Sahlin Typographic 
Service, Inc. 


CHICAGO 
Bertsch & Cooper 
J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 
Harold A. Holmes, Inc. 
CLEVELAND 
Skelly-Typesetting Co. 
DENVER 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 
DETROIT 
George Willens & Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
The Typographic Service Co. 
LOS ANGELES 
Typographic Service Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Ad Service Co. 
Advertising A encies’ 
ervice Co. 
Advertising-Craftsmen, 
Inc. (A-C) 


Advertising-Typographers, Inc. 


The Advertype Co., Inc. 
E. M. Diamant 
Typographic Service 
Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co., Inc. 


Heller-Edwards Typography, Inc. 


Huxley House 
Lee & Phillips, Inc. 
Royal Typographers, Inc. 
Supreme Ad Service 
Tri-Arts Printing Corp. 


Typographic Service Co. 
. ¥., Inc. 


Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
Woodrow Press, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Progressive Composition Co. 
Willens, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH 
Keystone Composition Co. 
Edwin H. Stuart, Inc. 

ST. LOUIS : 
Warwick Typographers, Inc. 
TORONTO 


Swan Service 
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The Arm That 
Reaches Out Is 


Typography 


Profitable advertising is not a 
matter of what is said, but what 
is seen. Fine typography makes 
the first impression. It decides 
for the reader whether it’s to be 
“Hold Onl” or “Move On!” 
Idea, picture, copy, decoration, 
headline and clinch-line are to 
advertising integral elements. 
Nevertheless, fine typography 
is the detaining arm that 
reaches out. Without visibility, 
harmony and dignity words 
are but whispers through the 
Cave of Yawns. Our success as 
advertising typographers rests 
upon making advertising suc- 
cessful because seen, read and 
respected through good taste. 





ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 


National Headquarters — 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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and the arrangement of the various 
vehicles was so organized in the 
layout that the eye went at once 
to the Cord car, led there by at 
least a dozen shadowy pictures in 
miniature, all so arranged in the 
composition that they directed 
attention to the one objective. 

It is no new discovery that the 
eye can be arbitrarily led in one 
definite direction. Motion _ pic- 
tures have shown this 
to be true. And it is 
equally certain that pic- 
tures will fall into vis- 
ual-directing lines. A 
famous painting is quite 
likely to have a single 
object point. 

In many modern lay- 
outs, practically every 
component part of the 
advertisement joins in 
an effort to achieve a 
focal objective — the 
manner in which the 
type is set, action head- 
lines, borders, and the 
very technique employed 
by the artist. 

And it is most inter- 
esting to find that such 
compositions are invari- 
ably “alive” in a physi- 
cal sense. Motion and 
the sense of direction 
can be given type forms, 
or they may serve to 
coax the eye to some 
definite place in the ad- 
vertisement. 

Straight lines have al- 
ways been more effica- 
cious in visual path- 
blazing than any other 
device. The eye, it would appear, 
is influenced by them to the extent 
of following their entire length. 
They are “pointers,” although no 
arrow is required. 

The sheer simplicity of a straight 
line in a cluttered composition will, 
by virtue of this clean-cut direct- 
ing trend, invite the eye to any 
wished-for excursion. 

A General Electric Mazda Lamp 
display, in colors, is heavily illus- 
trated; there is a lamp, actual size, 
and several individual pictures, all 
of them in vivid color. Headlines 
are bold and the signature is asser- 
tive. But a delicate, blue line com- 
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pels the eye to speed to three spe- 
cific points in the layout before 
it contacts with the dominating 
pictorial units. 

Starting at the word “Mazda,” 
top position, this frail blue line 
continues until it touches the trade- 
mark monogram on the lamp. 
Then it picks up again and, run- 
ning beneath the type block, ter- 
minates at a large showing of the 
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Despite the Illustrations and Headline the Thin 
Line (Blue in the Original) Catches Your Eye 
and Guides It 


same monogram. Beyond all else, 
the advertiser wishes you, the read- 
er, to keep this vital fact in mind: 
“Mazda—not the name of a thing 
but the mark of a research ser- 
vice.” 

And, despite the splashes of 
color as represented by large illus- 
trations, and the smaller pictures, 
also in color, and the bold, black 
headline and signature, that pale 
blue line somehow manages to 
catch your eye first, then compels it 
to run down its full length, to the 
symbol. If you doubt the power 
of a straight line in a composition 
to do this, make a test and see if 
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A New Book 


..» FOR ADVERTISING AGENCIES... 
MANUFACTURERS ... and RETAILERS 


The only book of its 
kind ever published. 


SEND FOR IT 


KNOW THE FACTS ABOUT THIS 
LUCRATIVE MARKET and HOW TO 
REACH IT FOR Increased Sales Volume 


THE LAND OF THE D-PP which has just been published 
by the Dispatch-Pioneer Press, does three things. It presents a trade 
analysis of the market, it gives an advertising comparison of Twin 
City newspapers and it presents Dispatch-Pioneer Press circulation 
coverage in St. Paul and the Northwest. 

In its compilation, particular stress has been laid upon brevity. 
The advertising agency, manufacturer or retailer seeking information 
of this market and its newspapers will find this book minus wordy 
description, yet decidedly thorough in its presentations. 


Copies of THE LAND OF THE D-PP are available at the 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press and-all offices of O'Mara and Ormsbee, Inc. 


St. Paul Dispatch ~ Pioneer Press 
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Miareh Linage 


Media Records reports for March show the 
following division of advertising in Pittsburgh: 


The Press 
2.162.354 Lines 


47.9% 


of all advertising appearing 
in Pittsburgh Newspapers 


Other Evening and Sunday paper 1,589,485 Lines 
Morning paper 766,574 Lines 


The Press published 36 per cent 
more total advertising than the other 
evening and Sunday paper, and 182 
per cent more than the morning 


paper. 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS + + + OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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isdin Pittsburgh 


the Press linage sh on opposite page was divided as follows: 





Leeal Display. ... .. .1,171,078 Lines 
National Display..... 401,639 Lines 
Automotive Display... 136,558 Lines 
Financial Display..... 42,153 Lines 
Classified, Legal 

and Church Notices... 410.876 Lines 


Total... ....++ +++ + -2,162,354 Limes 





During March, 1,086 display adver- 
tisers used the Pittsburgh newspapers 
—858 or 79 per cent of them used 


The Press. 


During the six-month period ending March 31, 
1930, The Press showed a circulation gain of 
11,459 daily and 18,505 Sunday. The other 
evening and Sunday paper lost 123 daily and 
3,497 Sunday. The morning paper, (daily only), 
lost 3,448. 


All measurements in this advertisement by Media 
Records, Inc., and are exclusive of advertising 
in National Magazine distributed with the other 
evening and Sunday paper. 


ittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS: -++230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


* SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS 
* PHILADELPHIA *+ BUPFALO + ATLANTA 
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The newspaper 


whieh offers most to its readers 


offers most to the 
ADVERTISER 


-..and that explains why The 
Oregonian is the largest and 
strongest newspaper in its field in 
advertising and in circulation. 


The Oregonian is now in its 80th year 
of unbroken dominance in its field 


Ghe Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Nati lly repr ted by VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 





New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
285 Madison Avenue 333 North Michigan Ave. 321 Lafayetce Bivd Monadnock Building 
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I am not correct in my contention. 
Of course, this does not mean 
that a straight line is the sole 
method whereby these unique com- 
positions are built up, but they 
never fail, and when the artist is 
in doubt, he may employ them with 
knowledge of their efficacy. 

Based on the same fundamental 
idea, campaigns have serialized the 
“directing influence” with very sat- 
isfactory results, to the point 
where the public accepts them as 
having continuity value. 

But in every instance, the prin- 
ciple of a straight line is adhered 
to, and is the soul of the scheme. 
The dripping line of oil in Wesson 
displays may be referred to, and 
the stream of syrup pouring from 
a bottle of Vermont Maid syrup, 
or the Texaco golden line of oil, 
guiding the eye down to name and 
trade-mark. 

The eye is given a specific task 
to do, the moment the advertise- 
ment is flashed before it; there is 
a logical place to start work, vis- 
ually. The line of syrup in 
the campaign referred to above 
achieves the double purpose of 
causing you to concentrate, not 
only on the piping hot waffles be- 
neath, but the bottle and its label. 
They are joined together by this 
moving, action line. 

In a similar way, the Wesson 
line of oil makes a patch for the 
eye, down which it goes to the 
color recipes. There is more real 
psychology to these layout sub- 
terfuges than you may imagine. 
The eye may not realize it is being 
directed—but it is. 

It will be found a practically in- 
flexible rule that straight lines, in 
any layout, constitute directing 
lines and attract the eye, regard- 
less of whatever interruptions 
may surround them. 

A difficult-to-compose column 
for Ticonderoga pencils devoted 
the upper two-thirds of the space 
to sharpened pencils, all pointing 
downward to a white mortise in 
which the text was displayed. 

These pencils, which represented, 
really, straight lines, proved quite 
irresistible to the eye. You were 
compelled to follow their course 
to the printed message. 

And in a most interesting Wild- 
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root Hair Tonic column, a faucet 
at the top spilled a “line” of water, 
downward, through headlines, to 
top of a man’s head. Here was 
action and the directing element 
combined very shrewdly. 

If any advertisement is carefully 
analyzed, the likelihood is that 
there will be “one most important” 
first objective for the eye ... a 
point to which the advertiser would 
prefer to have you look in that 
initial moment of concentration. 

Having located such a composi- 
tion “target,” the artist may look 
for ways and means to guide the 
eye. 


Holland Furnace Elects 


C. M. McLean has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Holland Furnace Company, Holl: 
Mich., succeeding W. H. Beach, retired. 
\. H. Landwe' r, formerly president, 
treasurer and general manager, retains 
his position of president but gives up his 
duties as treasurer and general manager. 
C. H. Landwehr was elected vice-pr t 
and general manager, E. G. Landwehr, 
vice-president in charge of sales and 
J. P. Kolla, vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing. Wrieden, adver- 
tising manager of the company, was 
made treasurer. E. Sulkers was 
elected secretary. 

The board of directors includes the 
above officers and Mrs. Katherine 
Nystrom, Thomas H. Marsilje and R. 
B. Renfrew. 





Purchases “Stamp Trade 
News” 


Stamp Trade News, published for the 
last twenty-two years by Robert H. Hay, 
at Watianen, 2 C., has been pur- 

t 


chased by the ner Publishing Cor- 
poration, Chicago. With the May issue, 
the name of the publication will be 
changed to Marking Devices and it will 
be devoted to the rubber stamp, seal 
and stencil industry. 


Myron Perley Continues with 
Lennen & Mitchell 


Following the appointment of John 
De Vries as art director of Lennen & 
Mitchell, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, effective July 1, Myron Perle 
will continue to associated . wit 
Lennen & Mitchell in a consulting ca- 
pacity. 


Elmer Brandell with 
“Hello World” 


Elmer Brandell, formerly advertising 
ma: of the Consolidated Wall Paper 
and Paint Stores, Louisville, Ky., is 
now editor of Hello World, also of 
Louisville. 

















Putting Punch in Copy vs. Punching 
Competitors 


Advertising That Takes a Swing at a Business Rival Usually Fails to 
Put a Punch Over for the Product 


By William B. Wisdom 


Advertising Manager, Union Indemnity Company 


OTHING would be easier than 

for me to walk three squares 
to the office of S. O. Landry, my 
fellow townsman, and tell him why 
I disagree with his article, “Sure, 
Knock Your Competitor’s Adver- 
tising—But Fight Fair."* How- 
ever, such a procedure would be 
settling an important question out 
of court. The readers of Print- 
ERS’ INK would be deprived of the 
hearing, so once more it comes be- 
fore the bar of final arbitration. 

It has always struck me as 
highly unfair to select excerpts 
from another’s pen and take pot 
shots at them entirely unsupported 
by the strength and logic of the 
surrounding paragraphs. There- 
fore, in building this rebuttal 
around the following statement of 
Mr. Landry, I am aware of the 
fact that his position may not be 
as untenable as these few words 
might indicate. 

Mr. Landry has said: 


I_ believe that competition is not 
only the life of trade, but I believe 
it is the law of nature. Business is 
a fight and advertising. is a part of 
the fight. If the advertising agency 
or the advertising man tones down 
all his messa; to the public; if 
he cuts out all the strong talk, de- 
letes all the ideas and es every- 
thing out of it except the few plati- 
tudes and generalities that anybody 
can ue, Dal think his advertis- 


in 

ii like = battle that is going on 
now between the cigarette people 
because they are shooting out some 
stuff that will make not only the 
public, but competitors sit up and 
take notice. I like the advertisement 
of the Reynolds Tobacco Company 
that came out in the last day or 
two, attacking its competitors. I 
think this shows the fighting saieh 

“. St FA yl sa 
ten iency nowadays among a great 
man a 2 men to take the 
yench out of advertising. 


*This erties sgonn 


ifthe Chambers A 





in the April 3 


Hendry is president 
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To have punch in advertising, it 
is not necessary to punch the other 
fellow. Such a policy is really a 
subversion of the main idea of ad- 
vertising. Build your punch around 
your own product and hammer it 
home. Concentrate upon its de- 
sirable qualities. Be aggressively 
straightforward — almost militant 
about its good qualities and you 
will not have much space left in 
which to knock your competitors’ 
advertising. 

It is economically unsound to 
knock your competitor’s advertis- 
ing. To do so you must give over 
to this side fight valuable adver- 
tising space in which you might be 
boosting your own product. Any 
paid-for space in which you are 
not selling your own product every 
minute is largely wasted. When 
you knock your competitor’s ad- 
vertising you are really diverting 
the attention of the public from 
the main highway of “Buymyprod- 
uct” to the side alley of “Hisadver- 
tisingispunk.” 

What does it profit a man who 
convinces the whole world that his 
competitor’s advertising is poor, if 
the public has forgotten that he 
has a product for sale? In draw- 
ing the public’s attention to his 
competitor’s advertising he is keep- 
ing the competitive product before 
their eyes and omitting to tell them 
how good his product is and what 
makes it good. 

Let us suppose that two carpen- 
ters build houses. They are con- 
structed of admittedly good ma- 
terials. One spends his time going 
around saying, “Gee, the tools that 
Smith uses are rotten. I don’t see 
how he gets by at all.” 

Smith, on the other hand, does 
not let on that he knows Jones is 
living. He just saws wood (the 
pun is intentional) and tells every- 
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THE BANKER IS 


IN YOUR PICTURE! 





Manufacturers with export 
busi and i din 
Latin America will find of 
interest an article in the 
April issue of the Journal 
titled “What's Wrong with 
Latin America?” 





*- * * 


A recent survey made by the 
Journal shows 9,693 banks 
with a combined capital 
and surplus of $100,000 or 
more. Into these9,693 banks 
there go each month ap- 
proximately 25,000 copies 
of the Journal addressed to 
the banks themselves, to 
their officers, directors and 
department heads. Total 
net paid now over 36,000. 


*. * * 


In every community Bank- 
ers are linked to the out- 
standing businesses of that 
community. Send usa list 
of cities and let us analyze 
them for you with relation 
to “Banker Influence”. 


* * * 


Data on the Bank Market 
is available upon request 
and, of course, we want you 
to have a copy of the Journal 
so that you may see for your- 
self how scores of national 
advertisers are cultivating 
this important field. Just 
write for a copy. 


* * .8% 


New York. 


Charles H. Ravell, 
332 South La Salle St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cups & Birch, 


ohi Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


846 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles. 








“So They 
Went Fishing” 


For days the Executive Committee of 
a large company pondered upon a 
question of policy. Then the Banker 
member of that committee went fish- 
ing with the Sales Manager of the 
Company, and out of that fishing trip 
came a fresh viewpoint which solved 
the question successfully. 


Bankers are pretty human fellows 
after all and vitally interested in the 
businesses of which they are directors 
or directing heads. 


To tell your story to Bankers is a wise 
thing to do and if you tell your story 
through this, their own publication, 
you can do so with definite assurance 
that your message will be read. 


AMERICAN BANKERS 


110 E. 42nd STREET NEW YORK. CITY 
Edited by James E. Clark 
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body he meets what wonderful ma- 
terials he puts into his houses. He 
tells them how cool these modern 
homes are in summer; how warm 
“they are in winter, and so on. Who 
do you think sells his houses? 

As I see it, advertising is a 
tool of modern business. If one 
manufacturer spends his time 
knocking the tools of another 
manufacturer who is busy selling 
his product twenty-four hours out 
of the day, the knocker will soon 
be out of business. Business may 
be a fight, but it is a fight to sell 
goods, not to sell advertising meth- 
ods. In the higher competition, it 
is product against product, not ad- 
vertising method against ad- 
vertising method. If you and I go 
out to shoot rabbits and _ start 
shooting at each other, we are not 
going to get many rabbits. 

The same thing applies to ad- 
vertising. The present-day adver- 
tising which is attacking competi- 
tors shows fighting spirit, but a 
misplaced fighting spirit. As it ts 
aimed at competitors, it cannot be 
expected to hit consumers. 

Viewed from a purely ethical 
standpoint, such statements, claims 
and exposures as we read today 
shake the faithful public’s faith in 
all advertising. The extravagant 
use of testimonials has dealt ad- 
vertising one body blow. There is 
no use in aggravating the situation 
by an internecine struggle between 
advertisers. 

When Mr. Landry says, “The 
workings of truth are automatic. 
It puts out of business those who 
are not fundamentally sound,” he 
is exhibiting a beautiful but out- 
moded faith in the old morality 
that Right shall triumph over 
Wrong. 

The claims advanced by ciga- 
rette advertisers today would make 
the most flagrant patent medicine 
offenders turn green with envy. 
These same claims are selling ciga- 
rettes. A righteous advertisement 
in reprisal may create a ripple of 
interest among the fair-minded but 
it contributes little to the cause of 
selling. It is space wasted which 
might well have been employed 
more profitably in making posi- 
tive statements. 
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Agencies’ Drive for Publicity 
Condemned 
Press agentry is not the business of 
advertising agencies and their attempts 
to engage in it should be discouraged 
by newspaper publishers, it was stated 
in -the address of the president, Walter 
M. Harrison, before the convention at 
Washington, last week, of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors. Mr. 
Harrison, who is managi editor of 
the Oklahoma City Oklahoman and 
Times, discussing the free publicity 
problem, said: 
“The flood of publicity and propa- 
ganda does not seem to have abated 
any during the last year. As a matter 
of personal observation, I believe the 
cubic yardage has increased. The idea 
that agate line rates can be evaded by 
clever vice-presidents in charge of public 

relations will not down. 

“Aggressive press agentry by ethical 
agencies is no g sign. his society 
and the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association combined ought to be strong 
enough to tell the advertising agencies 
to stay out of the press agent and propa- 
ganda business. 

“The best medicine for the elimina- 
tion of the gress-agent stuff is an un- 
restricted and intelligent editor. Every 
properly trained editor worthy of the 
mame can keep his columns free from 
this junk if he is permitted to do so. 

“Tt newspapers in each community 
had enough sense to work together for 
their best interests and make definite 
pledges to eliminate the space grafters 
and thus dignify and improve the only 
thing they have to sell, reader interest, 
it would help us all and move the space 
grafter out, in the long run.” 


South Carolina Taxes Radio 


Sets 

The State of South Carolina has 
passed a bill which becomes effective im- 
mediately, levying a tax on radio sets. 
The tax amounts to fifty cents a year 
on sets valued at fifty dollars. Sets of 
greater value are taxed up to $2.50, in 
proportion to their value. The revenue 
received, it is reported, will be used 
for purposes in connection with sup- 
porting tuberculosis hospital activities. 


Fruit Drink Account to 


Morris-Harris 
The Ladas Malted Raisin Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of Malted Rai- 
sins, a fruit drink, has appointed the 
Morris-Harris Advertising Company, of 
that city, io direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


C. E. Pugh with Advertising 


Service Company 
C. E. Pugh, fot the’ J oy ad- 
vertising manager of the Johnson Motor 
Company, Waukega Il., has joined the 
staff of the Service C 
pany, 


n, I 
i Advertising 
Chicago, direct mail and sales 
promotion. 


om- 
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ethical W-E-L-L » in March Omaha led all cities in 
— the Tenth Federal Reserve district in building 
gencies with $1,881,967. That lusty oil town, Okla- 
— homa City, was second with $1,740,740, Kansas 
an un- City third with $1,276,225—Wichita, Tulsa and 
dt Denver coming after ... ALSO, Omaha’s 
— stockyards, second only to Chicago’s, had a 
—_~ first quarter nearly 20% greater in stock re- 
~ ceipts than in the 1929 period ... AND, by 
¥.., __ far the biggest white spot of ‘‘very good” busi- 
; Space ness splatters the midriff of the United States 
on the April LaSalle map, with Omaha 
adio squarely in the middle of it and showing 


Omaha’s immediate trade territory ‘‘very 
good’’—shading to ‘‘good’”’ over the rest of Ne- 


braska .. . OH, YES! During the first 
quarter of 1930 The World-Herald continued 
its habit of printing nearly two-thirds of all 
paid advertising in Omaha—63% to be exact. 


4 
* 
OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


March, 1930, Average: Daily, 128,116; Sunday 124,620 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., National Representatives 
New York San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles Detroit 
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The line shows the decrease in The Kansas 
City Star’s ee a ivertising rate from 
1926 to 1930. A “milline” is the cost of 
one agate line of space in a million copies, 


THE KANSA?PS! 


Evening 293,143§ Mo 
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ost of Star 
dvertising 


13 Per Cent Reduction 
in Four Years... 


HIS chart shows how The Kansas 

City Star’s advertising rate, per 
unit of coverage, has decreased dur- 
ing the last four years. The unit cost 
as of 1930, compared with the unit 
cost as of 1926, represents a saving to 
advertisers of 13 per cent. 


More than a year ago The Kansas 
City Star attained to the position of 
the lowest priced advertising medium 
in America. It has held that rank 
ever since and has steadily widened 
the gap between itself and the next 
lowest medium. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR’S 
MILLINE RATE IS $1.03 


LOWEST PRICED ADVERTIS- 
ING IN AMERICA 





AVITY STAR. 


193,143 Morning 291,923 Sunday 312,741 
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BRINGING 
UP 


CHILDREN 


One of the greatest rewards we have received is 
the record of thousands upon thousands of children 
who have been brought up from PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
It's fine to achieve a monetary success from a work 
that people say has done them so much real good, 

We publish several dozen pictures and letters a 
month (of hundreds) that say something like this: 
“Here is a picture of our children, ages 4, 7 and 9. 
They have been raised by PHYSICAL CULTURE pre- 
cepts of proper food, fresh air, sunshine and exercise. 
We are mighty proud of them.” Look for these let- 
ters in the magazine. 

That's what we have in mind when we say that 
people LIVE from this magazine. 


( May Day is National Child 

Health Day. “Every Parent 
and Every Community United 
for Health for Every Child,” | 
> is the slogan of the Ameri- ¢ 
can Child Health Association. 
Every issue of PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE contains helpful ove 
\ on child welfare. 


PHYSICAL F CULTURE 








The National Magazine of HEALTH ano BEAUTYE 


MORE THAN 300,000 FAMILIES Live_ By II 
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What Do Your Buyers Talk About 
Most? 


The Answer to That Question May Furnish Material for a Campaign— 
As It Did for The Hayward Company 


bx hard to inject ideas into a headline that applies equally to 
technical and industrial adver- the sport and to the product. 

tising which must talk about un- For example: A small line cut 
romantic engineering, construction of the two centers of competing 
and mechanical products. Buyers basketball teams, jumping into the 
of these things are interested in air as the ball is tossed, is accom- 
facts and figures, but they are hu- panied by a headline, “Getting the 
man beings, just like Mr. John jump every time.” The text ex- 
Consumer, and they are in- 
terested in many things be- a | 
side their work. If the aR 
industrial advertiser can find ah. de 
a subject, not necessarily },—. 9 sete 
concerning his product, that ise : 
is of general interest to 
practically all of his pros- 
pects, he will be able to 
flag their attention quickly 
if he features it in his ad- 
vertising. 

That is what The Hay- 
ward Company, manufac- 
turer of drag buckets, is 
doing. Paving and building 
contractors, and allied busi- 


nesses such as building ma- With never a spill 


terial supply companies, are 
among the users of Hayward “eae te ae 
com = tow all chases of dredging, ce 


buckets, and the company ations comeenin 
advertises in business papers MY &. 
reaching these buyers. 

In a search for a topic 
that would be of general THE HAYWARD COMPANY 
interest to . —— a 
the company finally hit spon ET 
sports. Here was something auward Buckets 
that was talked about all 


year round. In the SUMMIDET 17, spartsIMasreions Are Subordinate to the 


almost all turn to the base- Main Product Illustration 


ball news first; in the 
winter they discuss hockey and plains that “A lanky basketball 
basketball. Probably no other one center towers over the opponent 
subject is discussed as frequently he faces. With greater reach, he 
by contractors as sports. gets the jump every time. A 
The result of this discovery is Hayward Class K Clam Shell 
the current campaign of The Hay- Bucket helps the contractor to get 
ward Company in contractors’ the jump on every job he faces. 
publications. Each © advertisement The tie-up in each instance is 
carries an action illustration of the direct and easily grasped: Every 
































| particular sport that is in season at contractor knows what the adver- 


the time it appears. This is care- tiser means as soon as he reads the 
fully tied up with the product by headline, for it always containg a 
121 
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phrase that is familiar. “Making 
the yardage with something to 
spare,” which heads the advertise- 
ment that contains a football ref- 
erence, needs practically no ex- 
planation. The contractor who 
uses buckets for excavating or 
other work knows exactly what is 
meant. The same can be said of 
“A drive with lift and carry” for 
golf, “There’s Sinew behind every 
Swing” for baseball, and “Scores 
...0On speed and power” for 
hockey. 

The Hayward Company has 
been careful, in this series, to ad- 
vertise its product and not the 
sport. It would be easy to fea- 
ture the sport so prominently that 
it would overshadow the adver- 
tiser’s real message. That is why 
small line cuts are used for the 
sports illustrations and larger, 
more dominating halftones for the 
main product picture, which is 
always of a Hayward bucket in 
action. The reader quite nat- 
urally sees the smaller picture 
first—it is intended that it should 
attract his attention—but he is not 
allowed to keep his mind on the 
sport itself for long. Headline, 
text and primary illustration bring 
the reader’s ‘eyes and thoughts 
down to the story that Hayward 
wants to tell. 


Death of Charles Scribner 


Charles Scribner, chairman of the 
board of directors of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, publishers of books and 
cribner’s Magazine and Architecture, 
at New York, April 19. The pub- 
ishing and bookselling business of the 
Scribner family was founded by Mr. 
Scribner’s father in 1846. Mr. Scribner 
later took over the business of his father, 
b ing its r ible head in 1883. 
He later turned this position over to a 
younger brother, althou continuing in 
active participation in the business until 
his death. r. Scribner was seventy- 
six years old. 








Appoints Clark-McDaniel- 
Fisher & Spelman 


The advertising of Vitalic 
tires and automotive rubber 


goods 

factured by the Continental Rubber 
vith ClarkMcDaniel-Fisher. & Spelma 
wit -McDaniel-Fis' n 
Inc., advertising — of Cleveland 
and Akron, Ohio. Boys’ magazines, au- 
tomotive business papers and direct mail 
are being used. 
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Life Insurance Sales for March 
Show Increase 


New ordinary life insurance sales for 
March amounted to $884,535,000, as 
compared with $830,244,000 for the cor- 
responding month of 1929. This repre- 
sents an increase of 6.5 per cent. New 
ordinary life insurance sales for the 
first quarter of this year amounted to 
$2,328,125,000, as inst $2,173,750,000 
for the corres ing period of last 
year, representing an increase of 7.1 
per cent. 

These figures are based on a report 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and aggregate the business, 
exclusive of revivals, increases and 
dividend additions, of forty-four mem- 
ber companies, which have 82 per cent 
of the total volume of life insurance 
outstanding in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 


C. E. Waddell with Buffalo 
Colorgraph 
C. Eugene Waddell, president and 
merchandising director of Waddell-Guth 
& Company, Pittsburgh advertising 
agency, has made Pennsylvania 
sales manager of the Buffalo Colorgraph 
Corporation, oil color advertising dis- 
play. He will have offices at Pittsburgh. 


“Modern Priscilla” Appoints 
Porter Agency 


The Modern Priscilla Publishing Com- 

n publish odern 
Priscilla, has appointed The Porter Cor- 
poration, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. promotion cam- 
paign to feature the new editorial policy 
of the magazine is being 


Made Vice-President, General 
Business Films 


B. U. Livingston, Jr., former! 
president of the Keasbey & Mattison 
Company, bler, Pa., asbestos prod- 
ucts, has been made vice-president of 
General Business Films, Inc., New York 


vice: 


To Represent “Chain Store 
Manager” 


Chain Store Manager, Los Angeles, 
has appointed Caldwell & Caldwell, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, as its Pacific 
Coast representatives. 


Appoints Badger & Browning 


The Dewey & Almy Chemical Com- 
any, Cambridge, Mass., has appointed 
adger & Browning, Inc., Boston ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 


__ James Lovatelli, formerly vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales of the Parker 
Herbex Corporation, New York, has 
organized the M ising Advisory 
Bureau, with offices at 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 
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ell-Guth 
vertising 
sylvania 


size approg. 
216% inches 
5 lumns te a page 


This modern Sunday magazine section in rotogravure, 

with both covers in four colors, reaches all the well-to-do 

classes. With the greatest general magazine circulation 
in South America, it is ideal for all advertising. 


Editorial and Gen") U. 8. Adverti: 


W.W. — LA NACION sSiappe Sto 


Correspondent 


i Gen’l Rep. Times Bldg. 
a of Buenos Aires * st, % 
New York City Phone: Bryant 6900 


EXTRAORDINARY PULLING POWER — SUPERIOR COVERAGE — PRESTIGE 








The Factor—Perhaps You Need 
His Services 


Lumber, Metal, 


Food, Shoes and Drug Products Are Now Being 


Factored or Are Factorable 


By G. W. Freeman 


Vice-President, Conklin Mann, Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


O understand why factors may 

soon be factors to be r ed 
with makes it somewhat necessary 
te understand why factors are 
leaving their own textile backyard 
and ranging around in all sorts of 
other industries. 

Factoring grew up in the tex- 
tile industry because textile mills 
have to grant fairly long terms, 
and at the same time they often 
need every available cent to en- 
able them to buy cotton (or silk) 
at advantageous prices. 

That’s one reason why the treas- 
urer is often the real power in a 
textile house. Almost anyone can 
make cotton goods, but he’s the 
boy that makes the money. 

Mills, either direct or through 
their selling agents, sold to job- 
bers, converters, department stores, 
or to the cutting-up trade. 

Out of this combination—long 
term accounts, fluctuating raw ma- 
terial costs, and a multiplicity of 
sales outlets—the factor undertook 
to earn a living by rendering an 
economic service. 

He thawed out the mill’s frozen 
money, frozen in receivables. When 
he advanced money on an account, 
he guaranteed that account. He 
relieved the mill of the cost of a 
credit department, and of collec- 
tions. 

By factoring many mills, all 
selling the same customers, he built 
up a mass of credit data that 
helped him cut down his own 
losses, and in time to cut down 
the cost of his services. 

But of recent years the textile 
industry has not been offensively 
thriving. And so the factor has 
started hunting for other busi- 
nesses that are factorable. 

An immediate field that opened 
up was furniture hardware. At 
first glance that seems far away 
from the textile business. But 
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many furniture manufacturers had 
been customers of textile mills, 
buying brocades, plushes, velours 
and similar upholstery fabrics. 

Having credit data on these fur- 
niture manufacturers, it was only 
a step to factoring hardware ac- 
counts to them. And then only 
another step to factoring hardware 
sales to case goods manufacturers 
and other furniture makers who 
never had purchased any textiles. 

Then, having developed factor- 
ing for one kind of hardware, it 
seemed logical to try to develop 
other types of hardware accounts. 
Today even steel stampings are 
being factored 

Having developed a body of 
credit information on furniture 
manufacturers, the thought oc- 
curred—“Why not factor the lum- 
ber they use?” 

Some idea of the extent to which 
factoring has extended may be 
gained from the fact that one com- 
pany has arranged to factor sales 
to lumber yards all over the coun- 
try. 

Fields as diverse as shoes and 
canned goods are using the factor’s 
services. No one can predict how 
far the movement will spread or 
where it will stop. y 

Have you a factorable proposi- 
tion? 

That depends on several points : 

Do you give 30, 60 or 90-day 
terms? (Longer terms are not 
often economical to factor.) 

Do you have a considerable pro- 
portion cf your capital tied up in 
receivables ? 

Have you a better use for your 
money ? 

Do you sell to a great many cus- 
tomers? 

Is capital hard to get, or too 
costly? 

If your answer to most of these 
questions is “Yes” chances are you 
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SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY 
NUMBER 


te June issue of “The Rotarian’, 
which will be a silver anni- 
versary number, offers adver- 
tisers an unusually favorable 
opportunity to reach a mar- 
ket of unexampled buying 


power. 


Let us present the facts. 


Reflecting the growing appre- 
ciation of advertisers, the linage 
in the April issue of “The Rota- 
rian” showed an increase over 
April, 1929, of 23%. 


THE ROTARIAN 


211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Harvey C. Kendall, Business Manager, Member A.B.C, 
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\ HAT IS BEHIND 


THE “JUST AS GOOD”? 


O sorts of products are offered to women when they do 
their shopping. 
One is the advertised product. 
You know its merits because the manufacturer has published them. 


He has put himself on record in the pages of newspapers and 
gteat magazines. 


He believes in his quality so thoroughly that he wants to tell you 
about it. 


As a matter of good business judgment, as well as conscience and 
pride, he jealously guards that product's purity, its honest value 
and accurate weight—for a priceless good-will is at stake. 


The names of such products are household words in millions of 
homes, from the lowest to the highest—the sale of these products 
is unrestricted to any community or to any group of stores. 


On the other side of the picture is the private brand, the “just 
as good.” 


Its name is strange to you. 
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Its merits are unknown. Its advantages are seldom published. 


It came into being because women spend twenty-three billion dol- 
lars a year for foods alone, and billions more for other articles. The 
simple and obvious fact is that certain selling organizations and 
retailers want more of this money for themselves. 


Artd so the anonymous substitute was born. 


Back of this just-as-good is usually the desire to make a greater 
profit on every unit sold —and it stands to reason that a greater 
profit per unit for the vendor is likely to mean a smaller value for you. 


Too often, the private brand is devised to confuse you between 
value and price. 

Because you do not know its quality, you have no way of knowing 
what it is worth. 

It may be offered to you as a “bargain” — at less than the adver- 
tised product it seeks to supplant. 


It may sometimes be offered to you at prices higher than you 
would pay for advertised brands — with a claim that it possesses 
some magic quality higher than your favorite brands have given you! 


ICTORIAL REVIEW believes that women should have their 
eyes opened to this situation. 


The editors of Pictorial Review have every reason to know the high 
standards of excellence which the makers of advertised products 
can offer you, because this, and other great publications, will 
advertise only products which we know to be good. 


This magazine, issued with the interests of more than two and a 
half million homes at heart, can see no sound reason for dropping 
the known to buy the unknown and untested. 


Pictorial Review advises you to stick to the brands of published 
quality—the products which offer honest merit as well as fair price. 


G, Refuse substitutes; buy the advertised brand every time ! 


| Here is the copy that appears in the opening advertisement of 
a series—full pages— metropolitan newspapers — published by 
PICTORIAL REVIEW in the interests of advertised merchandise. 
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may be able to use factoring ad- 
vantageously—at least it is worth 
investigating. 

Factors have enabled manufac- 
turers to double output and sales 
without increasing the capital in- 
vestment on which dividends must 
be earned. When they do that they 
are performing the economic service 
for which they receive their pay. 


Appointed by Dyer-Enzinger 

William C. Hollister, Jr., has been 
appointed head of the typographical 
section of the mechanical production de- 

rtment of the Milwaukee office of the 
Prat dinstaaer Company, advertising 
agency. 

H. J. McKeever, recently with the 
Portland Cement Association, Chica 
has joined the Milwaukee office of t e 
Dyer-Enzinger agency. 


Advanced by Consolidated Press 


W. A. Reynolds has been promoted to 
take char of the consumer publica- 
tions, in the New York territory, of the 
Consolidated Press, Ltd., Toronto. These 
publications include anadian Home 
Journal, Ontario Farmer and Toronto 
Saturday Night. 

D. Grimason has joined the staff 
of Xg Consolidated Press and is now 
in charge of the trade paper group at 
the New York office. 


Appoints Toledo Agency 


The Dundee Hatchery, Dundee, 
Mich., has appointed the American Ad- 
vertising Agency, Toledo, to direct its 
advertising account. 

Goerlich’s, Inc., and Associated Parts, 
Inc., manufacturers of auto parts, both 
of Toledo, have also appointed the Amer- 
ican agency to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. 


H. C. Dorzenbach with 
York Printing 
H. C. Dorzenbach, formerly a mem 
ber of the sales staff of ie Biddle- 
Paret Press, mye gn =e become 
sales representative of the York Print- 
ing Company, also of that city. 


New Business at 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


Miss Annie J. Gregg has established 
an advertising business at Fort Smith, 
Ark., under her own name. She was for- 
merly with the Bott Advertising Agency, 
Little Rock. 


Appoints Fred Kimball, Inc. 
The East Palestine, Ohio, Leader has 


blishers’ 


appointed Fred Kimball, Inc., 
advertis- 


representative, as its nati 
ing representative. 


INK Apr. 24, 1930 


Kenneth Collins Lectures 6n 
Styling a Campaign 
The Art Directors Club of New York 
resented the second of its series of 
lectures on Monday evening, April 21, 
at the Home Making Center, Grand 
Central Palace, New York. The speaker 
of the evening was Kenneth Collins, 
Fin top director, R. H. Macy & Co 
is kh Af was “Styling the Advertising 


Speaking as a retail advertising 
man,” said Mr. Collins, “it is amazing 
to sit in the office of a buyer of a large 
retail store and see what kind of mate- 
rial is presented to him. He is the 
recipient of out-moded designs, designs 
that try to be modern but that are 
poor in execution—in fact nothing in 
the way of actual research seems to 
have been done to get a ‘feel’ of the 
public taste. Evidently manufacturers 
do not consider it important enough to 
find out the facts about market require- 
ments before they go into mass pro- 
— 

Collins decried the sudden rush 
mM. several years by everyone 
imbued with but one idea—to get on 
the “‘modern” dwagon. “Manufac- 
turers,” he said, “‘splashed their prod- 
ucts with so-called modern designs, the 
advertising pages were scarred with it 
—everyone went modern. Then, a few 
months later, they paid the bill. The 
bottom went out of the modern market 
and those who had descended upon 
modernism, pell-mell, were left to hold 
the bag. public wants nothing so 
tricky. It wants advertisements that 
can be read—which means that it wants 
type that is clear and legible. And 
never forget that the public reacts eag- 
erly to the truth told about the prod 
ucts which are advertised to it.’ 


AutoStrop Razor Income 
Shows Increase 


The net income of the AutoStrop 
Safety Razor Company, Inc., New York, 
for the first three months of 1930 
amounted to $280,000, as compared with 
$200,026 for the corresponding quarter 
of 1929. This represents an increase of 
40 per cent. 


To Dire ¢ Van Horne Radio 
Tube Sales 


J. L. Lesan, for the last year vice- 
president and general sales manager of 
the Van Horne Tube Company, Frank- 
lin, Ohio, radio tubes, has assumed 
complete control of sales, after dispos- 
ing of all his other business interests. 


G. P. Halferty & Company 


Elect F. C. Elliott 
Frank C. Elliott, formerly sales 
manager of the Oregon Canning Com- 
pany, has been elected vice-president 
of G. P. Halferty & Company, Seattle. 
He will be in charge of the fish sales 
department. 
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s on 

« {| YO People 
x or ur 
il 21, 

Grand one 
speaker A quarter-million of your people are com- 
ollins, . ‘ss . 

Co ing to Great Britain this season. 
anys Your people from everywhere will be con- 
ertising 
mazing centrated one-where. 
—_ They are your best people. People with 
} money. Hundreds of millions of foreign gold 
As will be flowing in Britain soon. 

Let your people realize the importance of 
oe your house. Let them see you cater to them 
ae. while they travel. Attract the British con- 
. ade sumer while all this ready cash is being poured 
veryone into his country. 
get on ° . ° 
—_ Tue Darty Exprgss, with a net circulation 
ia, the of 1,669,912 published in London, Man- 
wi 1 


chester and Glasgow covers Britain from 
these three centers. 

Tue Eventnc STANDARD concentrates on 
London’s buying classes, and they concentrate 
on the STANDARD, 

THe Sunpay Express covers Britain 


while people are resting and reading. 
These papers are read by visitors from the 
States, Canada and Australia because they are 








aoStren made up like their home papers, and feature 
f 1930 oss : 
od with news of special interest to tourists. 
quarter 
ease of 
, 
rao 1 Ohe Daily Express 
ir vice: The Evening Standard The Sunday Express 
5 al 0 
k- 
ssume’ JOSHUA B. POWERS, Inc. 
is P ° . . 
terests. International Publishers Representatives 
pany 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
“ London Paris Berlin Buenos Aires 
SY sat Get the whole story—send for the booklet, YOUR PEOPLE, at once. 


le. 
a. This is the eleventh of a series of advertisements presenting the 
world’s most concentrated market, and its three-f vuice—Great 
Britain and the Beaverbrook Press. 
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In the COLUMBUS M 
Spend more than $ 





Some Prominent Foed and Grocery Store Products Adver- 


tisers 


Using the Dispatch Exclusively, or more space in the 


Dispatch than in any other Columbus Newspaper in 1929 
(*) designates Exclusive Accounts 


Note 


BAKING PRODUCTS 


Calumet Baking Powder 
Cheese Snax Wafers 
*Edgemont Crackers 

Gold Medal Flour 

*Holsum Bread 

*National Biscuit Co. 
*Pillsbury’s Flour 

Sweetheart Bread 

*Virginia Sweet Pancake Flour 
Wonder Bread 


BEVERAGES 
*Baker’s Cocoa 
*Bosco Chocolate Malt Syrup 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Capital Coffee 
"Cc. & C. Dry Ginger Ale 
*Cliquot Club Ginger Ale 
Columbus Bottling Coca Cola 


Corp. 
*Florida Gold Grape Fruit 


ulce 
Franklin Coffee 
*Hire’s Ruot Beer 
*Hollywood Pome Dry 
*India Tea 
Lipton’s Tea 
*Mavis Chocolate Drink 
Merkle’s Coffee 
Old Reliable Coffee 
Postum 
Peter Schille 
*Royal Garden Tea 
*Salada Tea 
*Seal Brand Coffee 
*Standard Soda Water Co. 
*Tod 


*Geo. | acme Instant 


*Welch’s. Grape Juice 
"White House Coffee 
*White Rock Ginger Ale 


CEREALS AND BREAK. 
FAST FOODS 

*Heinz Breakfast Wheat 
*Heinz Rice Flakes 
*Kellogg’s Pep 

Kellogg’s All-Bran 
*Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
Kellogg's Rice Crispies 


* Muffet 

*Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
*Quaker Farina 
*Ralston Cereal 


CONDIMENTS 


Capital City Products 
Franklin Cane Sugar 
*French’ s Mustard 
*Fuji Chop Suey Sauce 
*Gelfand’s Mayonnaise 
Godchaux Cane Sugar 
Ivanhoe Mayonnaise 
*La Choy Sauce 

Lee & Perrin’s Sauce 
Morton's Salt 
Mulkey’s Sult 

Old Homestead Syrup 
*Pompeian Olive Oil 
Snowflake Sugar 
*Vermont Maid Syrup 
Wegener’s Vanilla 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Brookfield Butter 
*Chateau Cheese 
Fairmont Ice Cream 
Furnas Ice Cream 
Mayflower Butter 
Telling’s Ice Cream 
*Wilcox & Smith 


DISINFECTANTS AND 
EXTERMINATORS 


*Apex Moth Cake 

Black Flag 

Flit 

*Flyosan 

*Fly-Tox 

Stern's Electric Paste 

“No. 9 Rat Killer 
*Tanglefoot Spray & Flypaper 
*Tornado Roach Powder 


MALT AND HOPS 
American Beauty Malt Syrup 
Blue Ribbon Malt Extract 
Buckeye Malt Syrup 
Budweiser Malt 
Puritan Malt 
Schlitz Malt 


MEATS AND FISH 


*Associated Salmon Packer 

*Columbus Packing Co 

*Forty Fathom Fish 

*Gorton’s Codfish Cakes 

*Montrose Brand Meats 

*Pink Salmon 

— J ete & Meat 
Prod 

David Davies Packing (a 

Swift Meats 


SOAPS AND CLEANSE 


*Babo 

*Chick-Chick Easter Egg ] 

*Climalone 

*Columbus Rendering Co 
solvo 

Bs me Dyes 

*H. 


Kitchen Kleanser 

Lux Flakes 

*Murphy’s Oil Soap 
*O’Cedar Mops and /’olist 
*Old English Wax 

*Old Witch Cleaning F) 
*Tintex 

Rinso 

Velvet Soap 

Volite 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Atwood Grapefruit 
*Bean Hole Beans 
Brownell & Sons Co 
California Pudding 
*Chat's Best Beans 
*Cirele Trio Spaghetti 
*Crisco 
*Florida Oranges and 
Grapefruit 
*Knox Gelatine 
Libby's Praducts 
*Lippincott Apple Butter 
*Monarch Products 
*Ritter Products 
*Sealed Sweet Oranges 
*Sunkist Fruits 
*Unifruit Bananas 





1,166,583 lines 


Food LEADERSHIP! 
In 1929 The Dispatch carried 


of Groceries 


Increasing LEADERSHIP! 


During the first three months 
of 1930, The Dispatch. carried 
329,636 lines of Groceries and 


and Grocers Advertising . . Grocers Advertising . . . lead- 
leading the second Columbus ing the second Columbus paper 
paper by—more than 53%. by—more than 70%. 


(Media Records Figures) 
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T 1,216,000 Consumers 
10,000 for FOOD 


More than 78% of the National Food Ac- 
counts in Columbus Newspapers in 1929 |= 
used The Dispatch EXCLUSIVELY or Used 
More Space in The Dispatch than in ANY 
Other Columbus Newspaper 


HMnnual EXPENDITURE for... 


OCERIES and DELICATESSEN MEATS, POULTRY and FISH 
$87,454,720* $30,412,160* 


RY and POULTRY PRODUCTS ICE CREAM and SOFT DRINKS 
312,707,200*  . $11,600,640* 


BAKERY PRODUCTS RESTAURANTS 
$11,454,720* $48,190,080* 








oraL $201,819,520 


Based on an average of the per capita expenditure for these 

commodities in the 11 cities in which the Census of Wholesale 

and Retail Distribution was made, and on the population of the 

typically American Columbus Market as given in “A Study of 

\ll American Markets” published by the 100,000 Group of 
American Cities 


) Manufacturer of a Food Product can afford to overlook the 


hmbus Market in 1930, which is most profitably covered with the .. . 


olumbus Dispatch 


OHIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY 








Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 


CIRCULATION 126,588 NET PAID 


National Representatives—O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
York Chicago Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 
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We Are Forcing One Retailer to 
Run His Business Properly 


How a Group of Creditors Is Preventing an Insolvent Druggist from 
Going Out of Business 


By George I. Schreiber 


Secretary and Treasurer, Sterling Photo Co. 


A’ article by L. F. Rosenberger 
in Printers’ INK recently, 
entitled, “To Teach Retailers 
Better Ways of Conducting Busi- 
ness,” struck home in a way that 
not many Printers’ INK articles 
do, interesting and worthy as they 
always are. am now engaged 
in an effort to rehabilitate a busi- 
ness which seemed doomed to 
failure. 

Many men seem to think that 
all they need, to get started in 
business, is money and it isn’t until 
they are actually in business that 
they commence to find out that 
while money will start a business 
it takes more than money to make 
it go. 


Many men undoubtedly have the 
same opinion of business that my 
mother had until the time I went 


into business myself, Before that 
time, when she saw a retail store 
with plenty of merchandise and 
customers walking in and out the 
store, she used to say: “Some 
money those people must be mak- 
ing.” But after I got into busi- 
ness she commenced to see the 
other side of the picture which 
disclosed that taking in money is 
only one part of the work and that 
spending and management are 
other, and in some respects more 
important parts. 

I soon found, when I went into 
business for myself, that there 
were many hidden dangers in my 
path and I had no navigator’s 
chart to guide me and discovered 
the hidden dangers only after I had 
hit them full force. Now after 
nearly thirty years’ experience I 
have accumulated a pretty fair 
knowledge of where the danger 
spots lie and how to keep away 
from them. 

Doing business directly with 
over 1,300 retail drug stores, it 


naturally happens that occasion- 
ally an account goes out of busi- 
ness due to various causes. Time 
and time again I have seen a drug- 
gist pass out of the picture, but 
very rarely indeed are we involve! 
in any losses, because our experi- 
ence tells us in plenty of time just 
what is going to happen. We put 
the account on a cash basis and 
then follow up our collections un- 
til the account is’ paid up. Oc- 
casionally one of our customers 
refuses to pay cash. When this oc- 
curs we just stop doing business 
as we much prefer to have a com- 
petitor get an account of this sort 
than give a man credit when we 
know that sooner or later we will 
be faced with a bad debt. 

Recently we decided to see 
whether we couldn’t do something 
along more constructive lines, such 
as is outlined by Mr. Rosenberger. 
One of our customers, an excep- 
tionally fine chap, had been going 
behind. Checks which he had been 
giving us had come back “N.G.” 

One day I broached the question 
frankly and told him that, accord- 
ing to our experience, he was on 
the road to failure and I would be 
glad to see whether there wasn't 
some way of helping him if he 
would be willing to take me into 
his confidence and tell me his true 
situation. 

Instead of resenting this the man 
was delighted. I spent a couple 
of days with him and found that 
he was in very bad shape indeed 
The building and loan association 
which advanced him money on his 
building had started foreclosure 
proceedings. 

I soon found that unless some- 
thing could be done this man 
would be forced into bankruptcy. 
He had absolutely no money in the 
bank, was: behind in his building 
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gg that is packed with human interest, gets 

M read. Advertising that can smile and still 
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Eom put over a serious message, makes sales. 
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Fads to Futurism 


Advertising has an affinity to fads. It is a quite natural 
affinity since successful advertising is built on an under- 
standing of what people like. Therefore, if people like 
something particularly well and like it hard enough 
and long enough to give it the standing of a fad, adver- 
tisers are bound to adapt it to their advertising. — 


It is quite possible to capitalize fads and mold them 
successfully into the greater whole which is a definite 
advertising policy. It is the problem of what fads 
mean to policies which pies *J. H. Donahue in his 
article on page 29 of the May Printers’ INK MONTHLY. 





*J. H. Donahue is vice-president, Frank Presbrey Company, Nex 
York advertising agency. 


It would be what is known as a swell idea if copy 
writers could for a day or so occupy the editorial chairs 
of the mediums for which they write copy. So much 
copy is written to shoot right over the heads or even 
under the feet of the consumers who read the particu- 
lar mediums in which the copy appears. 


This is a problem which became so important in that 
particular factory of the International Silver Company 
which supervises 1847 Rogers Bros. advertising that 
the current campaign is based on a thorough and under- 
standing study of editorial appeal. How the copy is 
written and how it is being presented to the dealer 
organizations are told in the May MONTHLY. There are 
illustrations showing the four types of advertising 
chosen for four types of women. 


There doesn’t happen to be such a thing as the profes- 
sional exporter, at least in the General Motors Export 
Company. Cosmopolites who can speak seventeen lan- 
guages and say nothing in all of them are not wanted. 
Rather General Motors wants gentlemen in shirt 
sleeves, able to make decisions in at least one language 
when the necessity arises in some isolated post a good 
many thousand miles away from the home office. 
*James David Mooney has built up an unusual philoso- 
phy of exporting which he describes in an interview 
which appears on page 33 of the May MonrHLY. 


*Mr. Mooney is president, General Motors Export Company 
Mr. Mooney started his career as a mining engineer in Mesxico 
and California. Later he was associate editor of “American 
Machinist.” He has also been with the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, B. F. Goodrich Company, Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company and the Remy Electric Company. He 
was in the army from 1917 to 1919. 
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natural It is quite excusable for the modern sales executive to oe 

: under. pine for the simpler days when sales were sales and Pining 
ple like B not a mixture of psychology, statistics, planning, re- 

enough search, etc. He may pine, but his pining does him little 

» adver. good, because his competitors are out in the field apply- 


sing. ing modern sales technique to competitive selling. 

d them “In organizing for sales our first concentration is on 
: the human elements involved—the buyer and the seller 

definite Bong always before the maker is that dominant factor 

at fads —the consumer. Our sales organization must include 

4 hy three major divisions: 

INTHLY. 


1. A ‘planning for sales’ division. 
2. A ‘making of sales’ division. 
3. A ‘caring for sales’ division.” 


This is a far cry from old fashioned methods of manage- 


any, New 


if copy P . 

1 chairs ment. The quotation happens to be from an article by 

2 mec *Walter F. Wyman, on page 31 of the May MONTHLY. 

or even ‘Mr. Wyman is general sales manager, The Carter’s Ink Com- 
. pany, and well known authority on sales and export subjects. He 

particu- is also one of the best bridge players in the United States. 


Seven years ago *Homer McKee wrote a memo to a 


hel - young man. In it he put all that he had discovered 
ng ve about copy in twenty-five years of fatiguing experience 


par over a copy desk. The other day the young man 
— bought a $6,000 sedan. The memo that Mr. McKee 

~<a wrote the sedan-owning young man begins on page 40 
dealer @ of the May MONTHLY. 

ere are 


ertising *Homer McKee is president, Homer McKee, Inc., Indianapolis 


advertising agency. 


Advertising art has a future, even if it seems already : 
to have played out its string of futurism. Right now it Futurism 


profes- . P ‘ 
Export is enjoying a lusty and somewhat feverish present. 
se fee However, in its history of today is a prevision of what 
wanted. it is going to be tomorrow. *Stuart Campbell is very 
5 Ghia much interested in the future of advertising, and for 
ngunde that reason he was asked to write the fourth article in 
2 geet the MONTHLY series, “Whither Advertising?” His 

office. article is on page 47 of the May MonrTHLY. 
shiloso- Stuart Campbell is vice-president and art director, Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc., New York advertising agency and president, Art 


terview Directors Club of New York. He started his art career on 
the Philadelphia “North American” and later served with Ayer. 


‘ompany 
} Mexico 
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and loan payments eight months, 
the taxes’ on the building were in 
arrears for one year, and besides 
he owed to creditors and friends 
$14,000. A very startling sum in- 
deed when it is figured that his 
entire year’s business is only 
$30,000. 

I told him to make out a list of 
everything that he owed, giving 
me the names and addresses of his 
creditors. My first move was to 
get in touch with some of the 
officers of the building and loan as- 
sociation. I found that they were 
unusually worried over the situ- 
ation due to the fact that they had 
made him a loan of $57,000, which 
was $5,000 more than he had paid 
tor the building. 

Some of the directors in the 
building and loan were very good 
friends of this druggist and had 
loaned him money. One of them, 
in fact, had loaned him over $3,000, 
and when he tried to get his money 
back, found that the man was un- 
able to pay. In an effort to help 
the druggist clean up the loan 
which he owed to the directors and 
some of the other loans which he 
said he would like to pay up, they 
gave him this building loan of 
$57,000 which they had expected 
would put this man in shape so 
that he would be able to sail along 
in better style. Unfortunately, 
however, the druggist did not tell 
them the whole truth of the situ- 
ation so that the loan instead of 
doing him good really plunged him 
deeper into debt. 

The druggist had made a num- 
ber of fundamental mistakes which 
started when he purchased the 
building. Some real estate agents 
had started a boom along his street 
for no reason at all and his lease 
being about to expire, the landlord 
threatened on account of the so- 
called increased value in the prop- 
erty to boost his rent sky high. 
When he rebelled, the landlord 
suggested that he buy the building 


which he agreed to do at a price’ 


entirely out of proportion to the 
revenue that it could produce. 

He paid $52,000 for a building 
that isn’t worth more than $30,000. 
At the time he bought the building 
he was in very good shape as he 
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had saved $12,000 in building and 
loan shares which he drew out as 
a payment on the building. 

Probably if he had stopped there 
it would not have been so bad but 
for some reason as soon as he be- 
came the owner of the building it 
seems that he lost all sense of pro- 
portion and thought that he could 

handle any kind of proposition. He 
ordered a new fountain and new 
fixtures throughout the entire 
store, bought a fairly good auto- 
mobile and as he was at that time 
the master of his lodge he was 
called away on various Masonic 
missicns so that he had to have a 
registered pharmacist to run the 
store in his absence. 

The result of course was in- 
evitable and he was just on the 
point of being wiped out when | 
came along. It took a great deal 
of thought and scratching béfore | 
could finally: make up my mind 
what was the best thing to do. | 
finally decided after speaking to 
the building and loan officers to 
call a creditors’ meeting. 

At that meeting we had repre- 
sentatives from the concerns which 
were the heaviest creditors as well 
as the officers of the building and 
loan who said that they were ready 
to do everything they could to help. 

It was agreed that this druggist 
should assign his business to the 
local credit men’s association and 
a creditors’ committee was accord- 
ingly appointed of which I was 
made the chairman. Most of the 
creditors signed a stipulation to the 
effect that they would not start 
suit. At the meeting it was agreed 
that the building and loan indebted- 
ness would have to be taken care 
of first because it was readily seen 
that if they carried through the 
foreclosure proceedings the claims 
of the other creditors wouldn’t be 
worth a dime. 

It was very fortunate that we 
got these stipulations because a 
few days later we got word that 
two of the creditors had obtained 
a judgment against this druggist 
and by fast work we were able to 
arrange with these creditors to 
hold up the judgment. 

There was one difficulty which 
I had which had me stopped for a 
little while due to the fact that 
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HOW TO GET RESULTS 
BY RADIO 


IG results or no results. That is the history of radio 

advertising. It all hinges on a slight turn of the dial. 
Radio listeners select only those programs that appeal to 
them. How to make a program that way? It takes skill, 
knowledge, experience. That is exactly what this organiza- 
tion offers you. We are well known as creators of radio 
entertainments which attract wide attention. Among 
these are numbered; PALMOLIVE HOUR, WONDER 
BAKERS, CHAMPION SPARKERS, ARMSTRONG 
QUAKERS, CHASE AND SANBORN CHORAL 
ORCHESTRA, and others. 


The quality of the program is vital for success, whether 
you use direct broadcasting or Electrical Transcription. 


We are now creating programs under a recording license 
issued by the WESTERN ELECTRIC organization, to be 
broadcast by stations supplied with Western Electric repro- 
ducing equipment. We will gladly arrange for a demon- 
stration for you. 


SOUND STUDIOS 


OF NEW WORK, ENC. 
50 WEST S7th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SUMMARIES 


Weather, cloudy; track, heavy. 

Sportsman, at home in the going, off to a fast start, drew away in the 
stretch to win handily. Town and Country broke slowly, moved up at the 
turn, weakened in the final furlong. Harper's Bazar broke in the lead, was 
kept well up, but weakened in the stretch. 


Os 
y. Dy | . 
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Fastest — 


in heavy weather 


I n four months of 1930, of eleven entrie: 

among class magazines, three finished credital| 

Heavy going, this year of grace, 1930—no tim 

for fair weather performers. Eight of the finest ol 

American class magazines have suffered aggregate 
losses of 360,000 agate lines. 


A very considerable feat to show gains this yea 
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—and The Sportsman’s advertising gain equals the 
net combined advertising gains of all quality month- 


ly magazines. And The Sportsman has been the only 


class monthly magazine to show advertising gains in 


all the four months. 
The reason, of course—quality, reader interest 
entriegand responsiveness to a superlative degree. 


lital|y 


The 
SPORTSMAN 


RALF COYKENDALL, Advertising Manager 
lis yea 11 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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An Interesting 
Picture of a 
Wealthy Market 


CLASSIFICATION OF READERS BY INCOME 


Amount of Circula- 


Class Annual income Per Cent tion in each group 
as of Dec. 31, 1929 


AAA $20,000 and over 9.1 7,464 
(average $63,000) 

AA 10,000 - 19,999 13.5 11,073 

A 5,000 - 9,999 38.6 31,662 

BB 3,000 - 4,999 30.0 24,608 

B - 2,999 8.8 7,218 











Total 100.0 82,025 
Average income per subscribe-—$12,100 


Average income per family in 
the United States as a whole - $2,700 


The high average income of $12,100 per subscriber 
is due to the large incomes of those in the AAA class ($20,000 
and over). The income per person in the group $20,000 and 
over, based on income tax returns (Statistics of Income for 
ed United States Treasury Department) is approximately 

63,000. 











The table reproduced above is taken from the independent, 
authoritative survey of the circulation of THE FINANCIAL 
Wor tp recently completed by Dr. Daniel Starch. This an- 
alysis shows conclusively the high caliber of readers. Ad- 
vertisers of quality merchandise will be sure to find much 
data of interest in it. A copy of the analysis, together 
with the current issue of THE FINANCIAL Wor.p will gladly 
be sent to any advertising executive. 


Subscription Th FINANCIAL , ember 
$10 Per Year WORLD i B.C. 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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one of the creditors was a physician 
and a loan shark. He had given 
this man $2,000 for which he ex- 
acted a 20 per cent bonus. There 
was due at that time $1,200 and it 
was no easy task to persuade this 
loan shark to sign a stipulation that 
he would not start suit. About the 
only reason that he finally gave 
in was that he saw that I was de- 
termined not to leave his office 
until he had signed the papers. 

Directly after the creditors’ 
meeting I told the druggist that I 
would like to have a little talk with 
him and his wife. I explained the 
situation to both of them and told 
them that in my judgment by care- 
ful management and hard work 
they could get out of the difficul- 
ties they were in but it would take 
them about four years unless we 
could find some way to increase the 
druggist’s business. I explained 
that the business now belonged to 
the creditors and that the druggist 
would be there in the capacity of a 
manager and that what I would 
like to know was how much they 
would actually need to get along 
with. 

We finally agreed on $75 a week 
and I told the druggist and his 
wife that they must understand 
very clearly that they would have 
to get along on that amount. 

I then told them that they would 
have to sell their automobile im- 
mediately. This was a very hard 
blow indeed but I insisted. 

I also told him that he would 
have to get rid of his registered 
clerk and would only be able to get 
one night off a week and a day off 
every other week. This also was 
not a pleasant thing to contemplate 
as he had been used to running in 
and out of his store at all times 
and it meant that he would be 
pretty much tied down. 

After all these difficulties had 
been surmounted I told him he 
would have to keep a simple set of 
books so that I would be able to 
tell at all times just how the busi- 
ness was being run. I explained to 
him that one of the biggest dif- 
ficulties that I had found with 
druggists was that they did not 
know how to buy and that about 
90 per cent of the druggists bought 
more merchandise than they could 
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afford to pay for. So I made a 
rule that he should keep his pur- 
chases within 60 per cent of his 
receipts. I assured him that by 
doing that he would be able to 
make a profit which in time would 
enable him to clear up his debts. 

With the system of bookkeeping 
that I installed for him and which 
only takes a few minutes of his 
time a day it is an extremely simple 
matter for him to watch his pur- 
chases. Now that the plan has 
been in operation a few months he 
is delighted because he can see 
what results he is getting by doing 
this. He has told me more than 
once that he knows positively he 
would have been induced to pur- 
chase different things from sales- 
men if it wasn’t for that rule 
which keeps his purchases down to 
60 per cent of his sales. He en- 
joys keeping his books because it 
gives him a real hold on his busi- 
ness. 

As I said before, the building 
and loan had started foreclosure 
proceedings so in order to have 
these removed we raised $3,000— 
$1,000 through relatives, another 
$1,000 we collected for him 
through bills that people owed him 
and were slow in paying and $1,000 
we got from a bank which agreed 
to work with us to put this man 
on his feet. We had six creditors 
endorse the note. 

Already we have the building 
and loan arrearages down from 
eight months to three and a half 
months; taxes are only six months 
behind and some of the smallest 
creditors have been paid off. 

We have made a payment of 
$250 to the bank and in a few days 
will send a 5 per cent dividend to 
the creditors. 

Following is a résumé of the 
figures for four months: 


It will be noticed from these 
figures that in four months this 
druggist has done better than I 
asked him to do because his per- 
centage of purchases toward sales 
is 543% per cent. His runni - 
penses are higher than I would like 
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to see them but part of this ex- 
pense is really a saving because of 
the money that he pays every month 
to the building and loan, $125 of it 
goes to reduce the principal on his 
mortgage so that he is increasing 
his equity in the building at the 
rate of $1,500 a year. 

Presuming that he can keep on 
going at the present rate he will 
be able to reduce his debts at the 
rate of about $2,400 a year which 
would be in four years $9,600. At 
the same time he will have in- 
creased the equity in his property 
$6,000 so that in four years he can 
easily be out of debt. 

If it were only possible to do 
such work in every case what a 
wonderful thing it would be for 
all concerned. Everybody pros- 
pers in a situation of this sort. 
The creditors who are working 
with us are being paid every month 
for current purchases as steady as 
a clock, the druggist is now more 
hopeful of his future than he ever 
was before and as he is a com- 
paratively young mian, somewhat 
under forty, he has plenty of en- 
couraging prospects to look for- 
ward to. 


Kimberly-Clark Elects 
C. H. Sage 


Charles H. Sage, for the last ten years 
in charge of Eastern sales for the Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., 
has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of that company, succeeding the 
late Harry Price. Frederick M. ar- 
burg, a member of the firm of Lehman 
Brothers, investment bankers, was also 
elected to the board, succeeding Paul 
Mazur, also a member of the Lehman 
Brothers firm. 


Advanced by New Orleans 
“Ttem” and “Tribune” 


J. Mahlen Niehaus, for the last year 
assistant classified advertising manager 
of the New Orleans Jiem and Tribune 
has been made head of the classified 
advertising Cipertment. 


Now The Osborne Company 
The partnership of Osborne-Glenn, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., advertising 
agency. has been dissolved. It has been 
succeeded by The Osborne Company. 


Now Kreicker & Meloan, Inc. 
William G. Kreicker & Company, 


Chicago advertising agency, has changed 
its name to Kreicker & Meloan, Inc. 
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Society of the Genesee Honors 
Frank E, Gannett 


Frank E. Gannett, publisher of the 
Gannett Newspapers, was the guest of 
honor at the thirty-first annual dinner 
of the Society of the Genesee, held at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, this 
week. 

Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Times, acted as toastmaster 
Kent Cooper, general manager, Asso 
ciated Press, in describing the guest of 
honor of the society, paid M Mr. Gannett 
the following tribute: “‘Years ago they 
nicknamed him ‘Can Do,’ because in 
outlining the course of action to an em 
ployee he usually said: ‘Now, go ahead, 
you “can do” it’, He is a eo 
owner because he has retained and de 
veloped the primary news instinct which, 
when a boy, he found he had.” 

Officers of the Society elected at the 
meeting are as follows: Thomas J. Wat 
son, president of the International Busi 
ness Machines Corporation, president; 
George Eastman, Rochester; Dr. Clar 
ence A. Barbour, Providence; Stephen 
B. Story Rochester; Edwin S. Friendly, 
George W. Sweeney and Irving E. Bur- 
dick, vice-presidents; Isaac Joffe, secre- 
tary, and Charles E. Meek, treasurer. 


Spring Campaign for Southern 


. 22 ° 
California 

Seventy-nine newspapers in forty-seven 
of the largest cities in the United States 
and nineteen magazines will be used 
during the latter part of April and 
through Mey and June by the All-Year 
Club of California in its spring adver- 
tising campaign to attract summer tour 
ists to that State. The advertising will 
feature the attractions as summer resorts 
of ten Southern counties, from Santa 
Barbara to San Diego. 


Now Wolf, Sill & Hooper 
Wolf & Associates, St. Louis adver- 
tising agency, has changed its name t 
Wolf, Sill & Hooper. Jerome Sill, for 
merly my gag | and sales promotion 
° 


manager of the yal Worcester Corset 
Company, Worcester, Mass., is vice 
president. Donald C. Hooper, formerly 
manager of market research and statis- 
tics for the Royal company, is research 
director of the reorganized agency. 


To Direct Westinghouse 


Electric Sales 

Ss. Rugg, vice-president of the 
Westinahoues lectric Mfg. Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
head of the engineering and sales activi- 
ties of thet company. He succeeds Ed 
ward D. Kilburn who has resigned as 
vice-president and d general sales manager 


Joins Consolidated Advertising 


Service 
C. P. Sutcliffe, formerly Montrea! 
manager of the Thornton Purkis Adve: 
tising Agency, has joined the Montreal! 
office of the Consolidated Advertising 
Service as an account executive. 
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“PLL TAKE IT!” 


Getting the buyer to say that, is a matter of getting 
him into the proper frame of mind. 

His attention must be caught, his interest cultivated, 
his desire aroused, before he will act and buy. 

Interpretive advertising leads him easily and quickly 
along this mental path because it talks to him in terms 
of his own self-interest. It takes a man-to-man attitude, 
meets him on his own ground, and dissolves his sales re- 
sistance readily from within. 

It does not work instantly, but changes his frame of 
mind by sure and logical processes. 

That is why now is the time to start planning for sure 
and positive responses from buyers this summer and fall. 


An interview involves no obligation. 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Gi) 
820 Hancock Avenue West, Detroit 


New York . . 1950 Graybar Building . . Lexington 9113 
Cuicaco . . 919 North Michigan Avenue . . Whitehall 7149 


lhe business of the Evans - Winter - Hebb organization is the execution of printing, sales liter- 
ature, and direct advertising, for the preparation and production of which it has within 
itself both capable personnel and complete facilities: Marketing Analysis, Plan, Copy, 
Design, Art, Photo-Engraving, Letterpress and Offset Printing, Binding, Mailing 
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Estimating 
the Purchase Price of 
Advertising Agencies 


HamMMan-Lesan ComMPANy 
Los ANGELEs, CALIF. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are interested in knowing if 
there is any accepted formula for 
establishing the purchase price of 
agencies. 

_ If you can give us any informa- 
tion in respect to this question or 
refer us to any article that has ap- 
peared in your publication dealing 
therewith we will be earnestly 
grateful. 

S. S. Bowman, 
Vice-President. 


HERE is no standard formula 

which may be used as a yard- 
stick in estimating the purchase 
price of an advertising agency bus- 
iness. Each case must be con- 
sidered independently, because of 
the many variables which enter 
into calculations. The price agreed 
upon in each instance will depend 
upon the individual situation. 

First, the buyer must ascertain 
what there is to purchase and its 
value to him. No two agencies 
have the same kinds of accounts; 
no two kinds of accounts are com- 
parable in detail. Second, he must 
decide upon the set-up of the 
agency. Does he intend to keep 
the personnel? Third, does he in- 
tend to include in his offer pay- 
ment for the tangible assets of the 
agency? 

An important factor will be the 
measure of value accorded the per- 
sonnel of the agency for sale as 
this complements that of the buy- 
ing agency. This desirability will 
vary in accordance with the needs 
of the purchaser. The fairness of 
price determined upon will depend 
upon the needs of the buyer in 
each case and varies with different 
prospective purchasers. 

Billings, while an important fac- 
tor, are not dependable as a sole 
guide. For example, are the billings* 
indicative of sustained profit yield? 
If they represent a total of $1,000,- 
000 they might include a major 
client who accounts for half the 
total, a client who may go out 
overnight. Should the billings rep- 
resent ten accounts spending $100,- 
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000, there is less possibility of the 
purchasing agency getting a drastic 
cut. there are no particular 
strings tied to these accounts, 
there is more likelihood they can 
be held in service. If there are 
twenty $50,000 accounts, there is 
increasing assurance of being able 
to protect billings from a drastic 
cut. However, as the accounts 
grow in number of smaller bill- 
ings, the prospective buyer has to 
satisfy himself that the total bill- 
ings are profitable. 

The prospective buyer also will 
want to study the banking affilia- 
tions of clients of the agency for 
sale, for bankers often influence 
the placing of accounts. Nearly 
all agency contracts carry a thirty 
or sixty-day cancellation clause, 
and after purchase of an agency, 
the buyer might find one or several 
of its clients canceling their con- 
tracts for any one of a number of 
contingencies. 

If the agency business were so 
simple that you could estimate its 
value at, say, ten times earnings, 
it would not be a personal service 
business. It is the presence of so 
many variable factors in the busi- 
ness that makes it difficult to ar- 
rive at a going valuation —[Ed 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Heads Minnesota Associated 
Press 


L. S. Whitcomb, publisher of the 
Albert Lea, Minn., Tribune, was elected 
president, at a recent meeting at St. 
Paul, of the Minnesota Associated Press 
He succeeds H. G. White, managing 
director of the Winona Republican 
Herald. ae , 

James Early, of the Hibbing Tribune 
was elected vice-president, succeeding 
Harry 
Austin Herald. 
Paul, was made 


Charles Nabelle to Join 
“Home & Field” 


Charles Nabelle, formerly art director 
of Charm, published by L. Bamberger 
& Company, Newark, N. J., has re- 
signed to become art director of Home 
& Field, New York. is appointment 
is effective April 28. 


Weaver, Stewart Open 
Milwaukee Office 


The Weaver, Stewart Company, Inc.. 
publishers’ representative, has opened 
an office at Milwaukee, located at 192 
Fourth Street. 


Rasmussen, publisher of the 
G . McConville, St 
secretary. 
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Needlecraft 


The Magazine of Home Arts 


announces 


the opening of its 


new offices in the 


Chrysler Building 


NEW YORK CITY 


on April 21, 1930 


WwW 


New Phone Numbers— 


Murray Hill 9144—9145 
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TO A PUBLISHER 











the country is as large as his special represen- 


tative makes it. It may be only a few cities— y 
Chicago, Philadelphia, New York — if beyond ror 
iore the 
fellow is 
is never told. oe 
To a publisher represented by the E. Katz § ns, 
credo: d 


Special Advertising Agency, East and West, § |; Ac 


came WI 


North and South alike, are live prospects for B “and th 


them the story of his newspaper and its market 


his publication. 


Every section of the country is covered by 
citement 
one of the seven strategically located Katz cory w: 
create 11 
offices. Operating from these headquarters 18 = What 


whoever 


trained salesmen are presenting the case of wring 9 
a iocus- 


publication and market with a forceful and in. f * _°° 


telligent method which is the result of 41 years reg 
that the 
lassoes 
greater 
to desir 
writer 


E. KATZ SPECIAL nae 


It has t 


ADVERTISING AGENCY yk 


to Chic: 


Established 1888 him wl 
PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE § xy. 1 


and cor 

NEW YORK DETROIT KANSAS CITY CHICAGO Bf tion of 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO _—dDALLAS ae 
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resen- 

ities— HEN copy writers get to- 
Wee and talk shop (it 
j aaa 

e doesn’t occur as often as you 

yond think ) watch out for a bomb. Be- 

narket fore the chatter is silenced, some 





fellow is going to touch off a big 
one. 

And so it happened, just the 
other day. We approached the be- 
whiskered though honorable copy 
credo: Attention, Interest, Desire, 
and Action. Then suddenly it 
came with a loud detonation .. . 
“and the greatest of these is in- 
terest.” 

The hornets’ nest was punctured. 
They buzzed, hissed, scoffed, de- 
fended. Yet, out of all the ex- 
citement came conviction that the 
copy writer’s first obligation is to 
create interest and sustain it. 

What about attention? Well, 
whoever heard of a message cap- 
turing a reader’s attention without 
a focus-point of interest? The two 
are coupled indissolubly, with 
interest in the lead. What about 
desire and action, then? Wager 
the last lead in your shiny pencil 
that the copy writer who really 
lassoes his reader’s interest has a 
greater chance of impelling him 
to desire and action than the copy 
writer who leans on a striking 
illustration or unique layout. 
Civilization no longer marches. 
It has broken into a headlong run. 
Ten years ago, you could shout 
“Hey!” at a man and stop him 
cold. How different it is today. 
Now, you have to shout: “Going 
to Chicago? $14.85 flies you there 
in three hours!” You've halted 
him with an interesting question 
and answer. The rest is relatively 
easy. Lowered rates, safety, ease 
and comfort of flying, conserva- 
tion of time—you can make choppy, 
cogent phrases of these, now, and 
sell your confirmed train traveler. 

But to get down to cases. These 



























And the Greatest of These 
Is /nterest 


To Be Dull in Advertising Copy Is to Be Ignored 


By Wm. E. McFee 


cases emerged from that copy os 


Publicity Department, The American Rolling Mill Company 


cussion I mentioned a few lines 
back. Here was a copy writer 
confronted with a difficult task. 
His audience were the readers of 
two popular weeklies. His prod- 
uct was galvanized sheet iron. The 
application was building construc- 
tion—heating and ventilating ducts. 
How to get a hearing? 

Oh, no, it didn’t come without 
a struggle. This copy writer pon- 
dered, dreamed, ransacked his 
mind, filled a sheet with high- 
sounding yet colorless headlines. 
Suddenly his imagination sparked. 
He had it—a terse, trenchant 
phrase: “Even Skyscrapers Must 
Breathe.” Only four words. 
Simple, dramatic, imaginative—and 
interesting. How the text was 
developed from that flaring eye- 
stopper is of’ no immediate con- 
cern. Suffice it to ‘say that, in- 
terest once aroused from lethargy, 
the copy man strode triumphantly 
on to a rousing climax. 

Let us bring this same copy 
writer to the forefront once more. 
This time, he faced an equally 
difficult, though related problem. 


How to sell efficient insulating 
wallboard to the readers of a 
bankers’ journal? There were 


many ways to approach the assign- 


ment, many ways to couch the 
appeal. He could be factual and 
dull, statistical and wearisome, 


trite and boresome. He chose to 
be refreshing, inviting, interesting. 
Did he succeed? Scan his head- 
line: 

“Dumb Dora is not really dumb ; 
she is only noise-distracted.” Of 
course, the illustration was arrest- 
ing. In the foreground was “Dumb 
Dora” drooped over a typewriter, 
obviously fatigued, mind-weary. 
Gathered about her were her em- 
ployers, dismayed, sympathetic, yet 
apparently helpless. They didn’t 
know that scientific insulation 
would transform their Dora into 
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an energetic girl, brimming over 
with efficiency through every work- 
ing day. 

What a setting! What an idea! 
What concise, orderly, convincing 
text. But greater than all these, 
a an eye-fixing, alluring head- 
ine. 

Lest you harassed brothers of 
the cubicle think that I am deliber- 
ately stressing interest-in-headlines 
to the exclusion of interest-in-text, 
I inject this thought. An interest- 
ing headline promises and invari- 
ably delivers an interesting story. 
If it doesn’t follow, then either 
the copy writer suffered an aber- 
ration, or he was called home to 
view with consternation, “three of 
a kind.” For interesting text fol- 
lows interesting headline as surely 
as a wake trails a ship. 

To be dull in advertising copy, 
as in anything else, is to be com- 
monplace—and ignored. Envelopes 
and magazines are laden with 
feeble attempts to attract listless 
eyes and compel attention. These 
messages lack the verve, the spar- 
kle, that lift the blasé reader from 
the rut of vapid words and lead 
him to his check book. 

Every now 4nd then a rift in the 
copy clouds shows a gleam of hope 
for more interest in advertisements. 
Some day the advertisement that 
doesn’t possess this advertising “it” 
will be buried quickly, unpublished, 
unheeded and unsung. eanwhile, 
we shall occasionally be inspired by 
the copy writer who shoots his 
pencil at a star and forthwith 
gathers to his cause an army of 
enthusiastic customers. 


Appoint Tracy-Parry 


The Hughes-Foulkrod Company, Phila- 
delphia, building contractors, has ap 
pointed the Tracy-Parry Company - 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Evins F. Glore 

Son, New York, have also appointed 
this agency to direct the advertising of 
“Gloco” heating specialties. Business 
papers and direct mai! will be used. 


Barrons Advertising Company 
Opens New Office 


The Barrons Advertising Company, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo., has opened a 
branch office in the Union Trust Build- 
ing, Cleveland. E. B. Sanders is resi- 
dent manager. 
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Join Superior Printing & 
Lithographing 

William J. McArdle has resigned as 
vice-president of The Farman-Bassett 
Company, Cleveland, to become asso- 
ciated with The Superior Printing & 
Lithographing Company, Akron, Ohio. 
John Emerick, for many years trav- 
eling representative of the Courier. 
Journal Job Printing Company, Louis 


ville, has also joined the Superior Print- 
ing & Lithographing Company. 


Appoint Devine-Tenney 


Corporation 

The Fort Madison, Iowa, Evening 
Democrat and the Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, Evening News have appointed the 
Devine-Tenney Corporation, publishers’ 
representative. as their national adver- 
tising representative. These appoint- 
ments are effective May 1, and June 1, 
respectively. 


Appointed by Stewart Motor 


Corporation 

Antonio Alvarez, for several years 
with the export department of the 
Stewart Motor Corporation, Buffalo N. Y., 
Stewart motor trucks, has been made 
export sales manager of that company 
His headquarters will be at the com- 
pany’s New York office. 


To Direct Atlantic Macaroni 


Sales 

Charles M. Donahue, formerly mer- 
chandising manager of the New York 
Evening Journal and on the advertising 
staff of the New York Eveni World, 
has been appointed general sales man- 
ager of The Atlantic Macaroni Con- 
pany, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Join Key Agency 
Nathan P. Glueck, formerly with The 
Charles Printing Company, Cincinnati, 
and publisher of a syndicated magazine 
service, has joined the production de- 
partment of The Key Advertising Com- 
pany, also of that city. 
Eldred H. Hubner has joined the 
copy staff of the Key agency. 


Death of J. G. Miller 


John G. Miller, recently appointed 
advertising manager of the Southern 
New England Telephone Company, New 
Haven, Conn., died recently at that 
city. He had been sales manager of the 
. Haartz. Company, also of New 
aven. Mr. Miller 


was thirty-nine 
years of age. 


American Manganese Steel 
Elects A. W. Daniels 


A. W. Daniels, general sales manager 
of the American Manganese Steel Com- 
pany. Chicago, has been elected vice- 
peseitans in charge of sales, He has 

m with the American Manganese o: 
ganization since 1923. 
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Frigidaire Goes 
Specific in Its $1,000,000 
Newspaper Campaign 


HEN it is considered that 

after four years of con- 
sistent advertising, the Frigidaire 
Corporation stops selling the need 
for electric refrigeration to con- 
centrate on its product, it is evi- 
dent that a thorough job of selling 
the industry as a whole has been 
accomplished.” This is the state- 
ment of E. G. Biechler, president 
and general manager, made in re- 
ply to a request from Printers’ 
Ink that the company amplify its 
announcement of a million-dollar 
campaign which is to appear in 
newspapers over a period of ten 
weeks. 

“In abandoning its policy of 
selling electric refrigeration to 
the public in favor of talking about 
Frigidaire as a quality product,” 
he explained, “we are attempting 
to bring into our salesrooms the 
hundreds of thousands of pros- 
pects we feel have been created by 
our more general type of advertis- 
ing. We feel that this present 
campaign comes at an opportune 
time with public confidence being 
restored in business generally. Our 
own records show an increase ov=r 
the first quarter in 1929. Inas- 
much as 1929 was the best year in 
Frigidaire history, prospects look 
bright for the coming months. 

“This special appropriation for 
advertising at this time,” Mr. 
Biechler states, “is in excess of the 
regular appropriation and replaces 
the regular schedule. We feel 
doubly confident that the cam- 
paign is sound at this time follow- 
ing the enthusiastic manner in 
which our distributing organization 
sanctioned the expenditure. Our 
entire field organization reports 
excellent business, with the re- 
cently announced Frigidaire Hy- 
drator leading the way in bringing 
prospective buyers into the show- 
rooms. More than 300,000 peo- 
ple visited Frigidaire showrooms 
in March, or nearly double the 
number for the same month in 
1929.” 

The campaign, which calls for 
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the use of 2,550 newspapers 
throughout the country for a ten- 
week period starting last week, js 
the largest single advertising cam- 
paign in the company’s history. 
Full-page to forty-six inch size 
copy will be used at close inter- 
vals. The message which it will 
carry to the public is described 
by Mr. Biechler as follows: “De- 
parting from its usual style of 
copy written to sell the need for 
electric refrigeration to the pub- 
lic and Frigidaire as the answer 
to that need, the present campaign 
centers around direct reasons why 
Frigidaire is the best. Copy will 
stress its exclusive features and 
each advertisement in the series 
will note the fact that ‘Three 
times as many Frigidaires are in 
use as any other make.’” 

Decision to launch this cam- 
paign was made at a recent meet- 
ing of distributors and _ branch 
managers at Dayton. Reports of 
brightening business conditions 
brought enthusiasm to a high pitch. 
More men were reported at work 
in Frigidaire factories than at the 
same time last year. 

The new campaign precedes the 
heavy buying season in the electric 
refrigeration field and, 
to Mr. Biechler, is an expression 
of confidence in the buying ter- 
dency which the public is exhib- 
iting in that field. 


With “Wood Workers’ 
Journal” 


Charles H. Heinz has been appointe 
Eastern representative of the Woo 
Workers’ Journal and the Hardwoo 
Buyer's Guide, both published by th 
Lumber Buyers deargg my | Company 
Chicago. He will have his headquarters 
at 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


Howland, Oliphant 
& McIntyre 


The cdvértising account of the Tele 
plex Company, New York, manufacturer 
of telegraphic instruments, has_ bee! 
placed with Howland, Oliphant & M 
Rapes Inc., advertising agency, of that 
city. 


Appoints 


The Electro-Light Engraving Compan 
and the Standard Engraving Company 
both of New York, are now under th 
joint ownership of Albert 
r., E, F. Chilton and William Hufimai 
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Placing a hotel in the middle of 
the Sahara Desert, which is 
practically devoid: of traveler: 
is like buying space in a news- 
paper which lacks reader inter- 
est. Neither one is a money: 
making proposition. 


But how can we determine a 
newspaper's reader interest? 
Turn to its classified section— 
for where the majority of sellers 
choose to sell, there the majority 
of buyers desire to buy. 


The Commercial Appeal and. 
The Memphis Evening Appeal 
(during 1929) carried 85% of all 
classified advertising appearing 
in Memphis newspapers. 


Ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred, you'll find that the leading 
paper has the most profitable 
classified section. 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


“The South's Greatest Ni 


Memphis Evening Appeal 


‘JOHN M. BRANHAM CO., Representatives 
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Unusual 
Words as Attention 
Flaggers 


(Tetecram] 
Dattias, Tex. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Do you iow of any other cam- 
paign such as Listerine on “‘halito- 
sis’ where one uncommon word has 
been grasped as the copy theme and 
made responsible for the success of 
its product? 

Jounston PRINTING AND 
Apvertisinc Company, 
Ricuarp HavucHron, 
‘ Vice-President. 


N ANY advertisers have used 
unusual words as attention 
flaggers. When featured in head- 
lines, words that are seldom heard 
or seen almost always will make 
readers pause. The principal 
danger in their use is that the word 
may interest the reader so much 
that he will forget to read the 
message. This is avoided in many 
instances by tying the definition 
carefully te the product and its 
sales points. 

The perfect example of a good 
tie-up, of course, was the famous 
Listerine campaign which intro- 
duced “halitosis” into every-day 
conversation. Before this “insidi- 
ous disease” was brought to public 
attention in this campaign, “hali- 
tosis” was a word never heard or 
seen except by the medical pro- 
fession. 

Much of the success of this par- 
ticular word, however, must be at- 
tributed to the novelty of the idea. 
Seldom, if ever, had an unusual 
word been featured as prominently 
as this. It was a grand advertis- 
ing idea—so good that a number 
of advertisers have since tried it 
themselves, some successfully and 
others not. 

Unusual words still attract at- 
tention to the advertising in which 
they are used but they haven't the 
drawing power that “halitosis” had. 

Our vocabularies have been in- 
creased during the last few years 
by advertisers who have told us 
about such things as “dermutation,” 
“bromodrosis,” “comodones” and 
“acidosis.” The first of these, 
“dermutation,” has served The 
Mennen Company well and it is 
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used in almost every Mennen ad- 
vertisement today, although it 
doesn’t occupy the prominent place 
it once did. It is too well known 
to have the attention-flagging value 
it possessed in the beginning. 

ne of the most recent and most 
unusual terms to be used in ad- 
vertising was “tinea trichophyton,” 
which was featured early in the 
latest Absorbine, Jr., campaign, 
but which in later advertisements 
stepped aside for the more easily 
pronounced and understood “ath- 
lete’s foot.” 

The latest addition to the ranks 
of odd words is “hexylresorcinol.” 
This mouthful, so Sharp & Dohme 
tell us in their advertising, is a 
“new, non-poisonous antiseptic,” 
which will be called Solution S. T., 
37, its simple name, by most of us. 

“Pyorrhea” was seldom heard 
outside of a dentist’s office before 
Forhan’s made it the key word of 
its advertising. Vitamins were 
mysterious things that dieticians 
talked about, until Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and other advertising made 
them speaking acquaintances of all 
of us. Squibb’s and other cod 
liver oil advertising has also helped 
make the vitamin familiar to us— 
so has the Japan tea advertising 
and that for Iceberg head lettuce. 
And Woodbury’s soap advertising 
is now telling women about “des- 
quamation.” 

This list could be extended con- 
siderably. Unusual words are 
really commonplace in advertis- 
ing. They are good attention flag- 
gers but to any advertiser con- 
sidering their use we offer this one 
bit of advice: Don’t let the un- 
usual word steal the spotlight. 
Your money is being spent to sell 
your product, not to increase the 
public’s vocabulary—[Ed. Print- 
ers’ INK. 


To Manage Packard Aircraft 
Sales 


Edward Macauley, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Detroit retail branch of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, of that 
city, has been made sales manager of 
the aircraft and marine engine division 
of the Packard company. He will be in 
charge of sales of the new Packard- 
Diesel aircraft engine. Mr. Macauley is 
the son of Alvan Macauley, president of 
the Packard Motor Car Company. 
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Publishers Are Told Upward Curve 


Is Ahead for Business 


Bureau of Advertising Makes Annual Report During Newspaper 


Publishers’ 


ATIONAL advertisers will 

find much of interest in the 
discussions which are taking place 
this week before the annual gather- 
ing of newspaper publishers. The 
volume of newspaper advertising is 
looked upon as an index of busi- 
ness ahead and while no definite 
pronouncement is laid down, never- 
theless there is substantial reason 
to support the belief generally ex- 
pressed that business has turned 
the corner. Here is the situation 
as the Bureau of Advertising sums 
it up in its report which was pre- 
sented to the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association : 

“As expected, the present calen- 
dar year opened with totals below 
corresponding months in 1929. The 
Bureau declines to estimate future 
advertising but it has been encour- 
aged by the optimism of large ad- 
vertisers as expressed in appropri- 
ations for 1930. Judged by plans 
for the balance of the year, busi- 
ness appears to be moving into an 
upward curve.” 

The Bureau reviewed its activi- 
ties for the year and summarized 
its study of expenditures by na- 
tional advertisers during 1929. A 
report on this study was given in 
Printers’ INK of last week. It 
covered activities of 535 national 
advertisers whose combined news- 
paper appropriations were $220,- 
545,000, or 85 per cent of the 
estimated total national newspaper 
volume of $260,000,000. This com- 
pilation did not include any expen- 
diture below $50,000, hundreds of 
which, the Bureau states, are in- 
cluded in its office records. 

“Apart from the success of this 
big undertaking,” it is stated in the 
annual report, “a striking aspect 
of the result is that so large a por- 
tion of our total national adver- 
tising revenue came from less than 
9 per cent of the 6,000 advertisers 
whose names made up the Bureau’s 
mailing list. Of the 535 advertis- 
ers spending $220,545,000, our rec- 
ords show the Bureau to have done 


Week 


some work on 298 whose expendi- 
tures were also figured for 1928. 
The total appropriations of these 
298 was $187,810,400 in 1929 com- 
pared with $150,967,120 in 1928, an 
increase of $36,843,280.” 

“Similarly, figures are available 
on 101 advertisers solicited or 
served by the Bureau in 1929, 
showing total expenditures of $87,- 
772,000 in that year compared with 
$69,297,000 in 1928, an increase of 
$18,475,000.” 


The Business Outlook 


With reference to the business 
outlook, the Bureau states: “At 
the same time, the keener competi- 
tion faced by newspapers from 
other mediums of advertising which 
the Bureau forecast in January 
bulletins, has materialized. This 
competition is seen in many ways, 
the most striking being in the de- 
mands for services and information 
upon the Bureau’s three offices. 
Never in the history of the organ- 
ization has the staff covered so 
wide a territory or such a range 
of problems, each having some 
bearing upon decisions that affect 
national advertising.” 

On the subject of general pro- 
motion, it is stated that promotional 
literature which was curtailed 
during 1929 owing to extraordi- 
nary expenses in other directions, 
was resumed with the publication 
of “Ten Advantages,” a book 
dealing with the fundamentals of 
the newspaper as a medium: An 
atlas showing the location of daily 
newspapers, State by State and 
Province by Province, their cir- 
culation and advertising rates and 
the like and combining certain 
features of the Bureau’s study on 
“The Newspaper Counties of the 
United States” is also in prepara- 
tion. 

At the close of its fiscal year, 
the Bureau had 384 members and, 
at the time the report was being 
made, the membership had risen to 
392. This represents 277 members 
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In 1929 there were 
150) 


Leading Magazine Advertisers. 


of these have distribution in South- 
western towns where farm families 


trade. If you are among this 125 


your advertising must reach the 


Southwestern farmer to take full 
advantage of this “extra” distribu- 
tion ... One medium dominantly 
reaches this rich « «4.444444 


Southwest Farm Market 


where the average income of 
farm families is one-fourth 


larger than city families «+++ 


Main Office and Publishing 
House, Dallas, Texas 
Eastern Office, New York, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Western Office, Chi: 


122 S. Michigan an Bivd. The Farm Paper of the Southwest 
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and 115 non-members of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

Briefs and studies prepared by 
the Bureau, during the year, at 
the request of advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies embraced the 
following subjects: Community ad- 
vertising, ice cream, men’s under- 
wear, aviation, electrical appliances, 
automotive, railroads, fish, grocery 
products, candy, cereals, canned 
goods, techniques of illustration, 
cheese, cough drops, razors, steam- 
ships, carbonated beverages, foun- 
tain pens and bank advertising. 

The report is signed by William 
F. Rogers, of the Boston Tran- 
script, chairman, whose committee 
met on Monday and approved the 
report for presentation to the 
A. N. P. A. convention. Other 
members of Mr. Rogers’ commit- 
tee are: 


Charles _D. Atkiness, 
Journal; Don U. Brid 
— News; Frank H. ss, La 
ross Tribune; Harry "C ndler, 
Los Angeles Times; William G. 
Chandler, nS Fr s-Howard Newspa- 
pers; Edwin S. Friendly, New York 
Sun; William Ho mann, Port- 
iand’ Oregonian ; J. I. Ker, Hamil- 
ton Spectator; Col. Frank Knox, 
Hearst Newspapers; W. E. Mac- 
farlane, Chica Tribune; Fleming 
Newbold, Washington Star; 

David B. Plum, Troy Record; 
A. L. Shuman, Fort Worth Tele- 
am; Walter A. Strong, Chicago 
aily News; a jomason, 
Tampa Tribune; Frank E. Tripp, 
Gannett Newspapers; Louis Wiley, 
New York Times; Howard Davis, 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Atlanta 
Indian- 


Mr. Macfarlane is vice-chairman, 


Howard Davis, treasurer, and 
David B. Plum and Louis Wiley, 
members of the finance committee. 
George A. Riley is representative 
of the Six Point League of New 
York and P. L. Henriquez is rep- 
resentative of the Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives Association of Chicago. 

Further topics identified with 
advertising which will come up for 
discussion at the sessions of the 
A. N. P. A. include the report of 
the committee on advertising agen- 
cies and a report of a committee 
appointed to study advertising line- 
age for the purpose of finding out 
whether some standard basis of 
measurement can not be arrived at. 
It also is anticipated that this com- 
mittee will endeavor to submit 
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some plan for arriving at a formula 
for determining a definition for 
national and local advertising. This 
latter study is closely allied with 
the discussions which have been tak- 
ing place with reference to “local” 
and “national” rates. 

In presenting its report, the 
committee on radio is expected to 
review the status of radio in terms 
of its effect on newspaper adver- 
tising. 

Publishers’ week began with the 
convention of the Associated Press. 
The annual dinner of members was 
honored with an address by Henry 
L. Stimson, Secretary of State. 
Secretary Stimson some time ago 
promised to address the conven- 
tion. In the meantime he left for 
the disarmament conference at 
London where he was on the day 
of the convention. His absence, 
however, did not prevent him from 
keeping his promise but, instead, 
added to the impressiveness of the 
occasion. As the members sat in 
convention at New York, Secretary 
Stimson addressed them from 
London by radio broadcast. 

At the annual election, the fol- 
lowing were re-elected directors: 
W. H. Cowles, Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review; Frank P. MacLen- 
nan, Topeka State Journal; E. 
Lansing Ray, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat; Robert R. McCormick, 
Chicago Tribune, and Frederick I. 
Thompson, Mobile Register. 

The board of directors again 
elected Frank B. Noyes, of the 
Washington Star, president. He 
has been president since 1900. John 
Cowles, of the Des Moines Reg- 
ister-Tribune, who had been second 
vice-president, was elected first 
vice - president, succeeding Col. 
Robert Ewing, New Orleans 
States. Paul Patterson, Balti- 
more Sun, was elected second vice- 
president. Kent Cooper was re- 
elected secretary, Jackson  S. 
Elliott, assistant secretary, and J. 
R. Youatt, treasurer. 

A resolution was adopted by the 
directors “to record its regret, offi- 
cially and personally, that the 
precedent which has been strictly 
followed for many years to élect 
every year a new vice-president 
has prevented us from re-electing 
Colonel Ewing. 
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_— The population of Syracuse is esti- 
f the mated at 200,000 inhabitants. 
~ During 1929 there were placed in the 
from Post-Standard 231,103 individual classi- 
tel fied advertisements—more than one for 
tors : each resident of the city! The fact that 
_ this is a much higher figure than that 
- E recorded by either of the other Syracuse 
aes newspapers is an index to the acceptance 
ck T of this newspaper. 


If ic is from The Post-Standard that 
se he the readers of Syracuse newspapers get 
their best advertising results, then it must 

be the right medium to use to sell them. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


PAUL BLOCK, INC. 


Representatives 
New York Philadelphia 


Chicago 
Detroit San Francisco 


DAILY 61,222 NET PAID SUNDAY 69,879 NET PAID 


“Reaches the Buying Power of Central New York” 
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Markets—A Definition! 


[Market (Market) Cf 6. The region in which any puny a can be sold; the Com: 
geographical or economic extent of the commercial 








To expose for sale in a market; to traffic in; to sell in a ket; by ion to 


sell im any manner. Webster Unabridged] Editor 


The 1 
When a manufacturer of automobiles opens his plants, aa. 


salesrooms, etc., in Buenos Aires, he doesn’t refer to whet . 


this market as his foreign market. He says, “My made b 
Buenos Aires sales are . . . ” “= 
Associat 


The great producer of tires does not refer to Santiago ey 


as his foreign focal point. He comments, “My South you are 
intorma' 


American distribution center is . . . tainly ¥ 
I wot 


When manufacturers go into El Paso, they do not refer S 


to it as a foreign language market, although a major- ten yen 
ity of the inhabitants speak the other American lan- f sen 


f you 


guage—SPANISH. They call it the El] Paso market. = 


The same advertisers coming into this market, do not 

refer to it, as the American market. They call it the HE ; 
New York market. Nor do they refer to the New York poe 
Sun, for example, as part of the American press. They producer 
know The Sun as one of the outstanding New York only way 


newspapers which covers a fundamental part of this pee | 
huge economic center. If the 
inclined, 
The Parisian does not refer to the New York Herald as the the chal 
foreign language press. He calls it the “Paris Herald,” for it sizable cl 
covers very definitely a part of that great market, Paris. use for, 


By the same presents, La Prensa of New York covers an in- amy 
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The fact that it is printed in Spanish is all the more reason to 
analyze it on exactly the same basis as The Sun or any other 
New York newspaper, for SPANISH is the other American 


language. 
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How Chain-Store 
Growth Has Affected 
Food Brokers 


W. E. Rosinson & Company 
ComMission MERCHANTS AND 
Brokers 
Bet Arr, Mp. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The writer, who is sales manager 
for W. E. Robinson & Company, is 
trying to ascertain, if possible 
what effect, if any, the chain stores 
have had on the volume of sales 
made by the brokers for the past 
ten years. 

I wrote to the National Canners 
Association who state they do not 
have any statistics, in the matter, 
and have referred me to you. If 
you are in a position to give me 
information along this line, I cer- 
tainly would appreciate it. 

I would like to have, if possible 
the number of cases of canned 
goods sold for each of the previous 
ten years and the portion of this 
oe which was sold by the brokers. 
f you do not have this informa- 
tion, do you know anyone from 
whom it can be secured? 

H. W. Tarrine, 
Sales Manager. 


TH average dealer’s wish and 


ambition is to deal with the 
producer ; he feels that this is the 
only way in which he can be on 
anything like an even footing with 
competition. 

If the individual dealer is thus 
inclined, it necessarily follows that 
the chain is even more so. The 
sizable chains have no need of, or 
use for, the jobber. Some of the 
smaller chains, even though there 
is no room for the jobber in their 
distribution scheme (and here we 
are coming to a direct answer to 
Mr. Tarring’s question) find it 
useful to deal with the food prod- 
ucts broker, inasmuch as he per- 
forms a distinct service for them 
in the way of putting them in 
touch with huge quantities of job 
lot merchandise at a price. 

But, entirely without prejudice 
to the broker, we believe the ten- 
dency among chain-store buyers is 
to get more and more away from 
any intermediaries whatsoever and 
deal directly with the manufac- 
turers who produce the goods. 

Indeed the broker is not the only 
one who suffers from chain-store 
buying practices; no less a person 
than the manufacturer’s salesman 
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is also being pushed into the dis- 
card. Some of the larger grocery 
chains buy in such quantities from 
individual sources that they insist 
upon having their negotiations with 
executives—perhaps with the presi- 
dent himself and in no case with a 
lesser official than the sales man- 
ager. This is the information we 
get from the operating heads of 
two great grocery chains with 
whom we took up the question 
personally after receiving Mr. Tar- 
ring’s letter. 

The president of one chain, 
whose stores run well up into the 
thousands, informed us that many 
of his principal lines were pur- 
chased only after conversations 
with the highest officers of the 
companies making them. The 
vice-president of another chain, 
the number of whose stores ap- 
proaches the 2,000 mark, made a 
similar statement. We are ac- 
quainted with the president of a 
large cannery in the Central West 
—its output is nearly 2,000,000 
cases a year—who personally sells 
more than half of the canned 
goods he produces. 

Meanwhile, interesting to relate, 
the manufacturer’s agent, so-called, 
does not have the same difficulty 
in dealing with the chains, even the 
larger ones, as is encountered by 
the manufacturer’s salesmen, al- 
though this system is employed 
relatively little in the merchandis- 
ing of food products. This agent, 
who generally has exclusive repre- 
sentation on several lines in speci- 
fied territories, operates his own 
establishment, pays his own men 
and receives his compensation from 
the manufacturers strictly on a 
commission basis—just as does the 
broker. But the agent is not a 
broker; he confines his operations 
to the lines he represents, and 
these lines are non-competitive. 

The broker, on the other hand, 
is a selling agent who handles any- 
thing or everything he chooses— 
also on commission. Being in 
close touch with all the general 
sources of supply he, for instance, 
can connect the chain or the inde- 
pendent dealer with “good buys” 
in the way of job lots here and 
there and collect from the seller his 
modest commission on the transac- 
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tion. He is really conducting his 
own business and is responsible to 
no one but himself; whereas the 
manufacturer’s agent is a repre- 
sentative in fact as well as in 
name. In a sense, then, the manu- 
facturer’s agent gets the same re- 
ception from the chain-store buyer 
as does the manufacturer himself. 

Another thing that works against 
the broker in selling to chains is 
the growing recognition on the 
part of the chains of the cumula- 
tive effect of good advertising. 
They want the lines, in food prod- 
ucts as in other things, for which 
the greatest amount of consumer 
acceptance has been created; and, 
stocking them, they see the value 
of pushing them consistently and 
almost exclusively, without inter- 
fering with them by the occasional 
introduction of other lines, even 
though there may be no question 
as to the latter’s quality and value. 
After the chain has added its dis- 
tribution facilities to the salability 
created by the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising it has made a sizable in- 
vestment. It realizes that it must 
follow through without a break if 
it is going to gain the maximum 
net profit returns from that invest- 
ment. It looks ahead for months 
and for seasons and thereby pre- 
fers to deal with the manufacturer 
or his accredited representative. 

We are not trying to intimate 
here that the broker is not a use- 
ful factor in the present distribu- 
tion scheme. He is. In fact, his 
place is much sounder and more 
economic than that of the old line 
jobber. He performs a distinct 
service as an intermediary between 
the buyer and the seller, and his 
commission is usually so modest as 
to add little, if any, to the cost 
of the merchandise laid down in 
the store. We have.merely tried 
to interpret what we believe to be 
a trend in chain-store buying— 
that trend being constantly away 
from any factor which may be de- 
scribed by the all inclusive term 
“middleman.” 

Despite this perfectly natural 
tendency, a very large proportion 
of the canned goods consumed in 
the country each year is sold 
through brokers. While exact 
statistics are not available (prob- 
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ably they will be after the forth. 
coming census of distribution js 
completed) it is safe to say that 
the figure is diminishing rather 
than increasing, and that it will 
continue to drop as more of the 
chains insist upon dealing with 
principals only. 

At present, answering one of 
Mr. Tarring’s questions, all that 
can be done in the way of figures 
is to make estimates. One author- 
ity tells us that he believes that all 
the way from 75 to 80 per cent of 
the country’s total pack in canned 
goods each year is sold by o 
through brokers. In this estimate 
he, of course, includes purchases 
made by independent retailers as 
well as chains. Others say this 
estimate is away too high, and we 
are inclined to agree with them 
Our own thought, having in mind 
chain buying practices with which 
we are rather well acquainted, is 
that 50 per cent, or at most 6 
per cent, would be much nearer the 
extent of canned goods distribu- 
tion through brokers.—[Ed. Print- 
ers’ INK. 


Death of W. H. Madden 

Wilbur H. Madden, vice-president and 
eneral manager of the Perry L. Smith 
‘ublishing Corporation, New York, pub- 
lisher of Trunks and Leather Goods, 
died recently at Bellerose, Long Island, 
N. Y. He was fifty-three years of age. 

He was, at one time, with " 
Goods Economist, New York. Later he 
founded, at that city. Luggage ond 
Hand-Bags, of which he was president 
and advertising manager. About two 
years ago he sold his interest in that 
publication and became vice-president 
and advertising manager of Trunks and 
Leather Goods. 


Appoints Howland, Oliphant 
& McIntyre 


Loomis-Root, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
manufacturer of automotive tools, has 
laced its advertising account with the 
Buffalo office of Howland, Oliphant & 
McIntyre, Inc., advertising agency. 


New Offices for “Army & 


Navy Journal” 
& Navy Journal, Wash 
., has opened an office at New 


go office was recently opened « 
360 North Michigan Avenue. 


Christian Finck, Jr., has been ap 
inted eeeting manager of Aber 
roth Brothers, Port Chester, N. Y. 
manufacturers of 
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Sidhe your product 
by day or night 


ConTINuUOUsS pictures of your product or service at 
negligible cost by using this silent salesman—S. V. E. 
Automatic Picturol Projector. Electric light socket 
provides power and light. Portable, size of small suit- 
case, quiet, efficient. Pictures, on non-inflammable 
rolls of film, shown automatically in succession. 

Use in store or bank window at night, or at conven- 
tions, fairs, railway stations. 

The Society for Visual Education is the designer 
and manufacturer of the S. V. E. Automatic Picturol 
Projector, the manually operated S.V.E. Picturol 
Projector (S. V.E. Jam Handy Explainer), and the 
unique S. V. E. Jam Handy Pocket Explainer, distrib- 
uted by the Jam Handy Picture Service (Newspapers’ 
Film Corporation) . 





Society ror Visuat Epucation, Inc. 
Dept. 340, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send details about Projectors. 
Name. Position 


Address 








State 














SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION. IN¢ VW 


OUTH LASALLE STREET 








Fairness in Sales Management 


It Should Come First in a Program Which Includes Common Sens 
Hard Work and Close Co-ordination Between Sales and Advertising 


By H. Bertram Lewis 


Vice-President, The Commercial Credit Companies 


{Eptrontra Nore: Mr. Lewis 
writes from a close knowledge and 
observation of the automotive field 
and his words are dedicated specifi- 
cally to that industry. But they 
apply with equal force to sales man- 
agement in other fields. His ten 
rules for good sales management in 
the resale of automobiles require 
only slight adaptation to meet the 
needs of any industry and the fun- 

‘damental quality of fairness which 
he insists on should be a measuring 
stick by which every sales plan is 
judged. ] 


QECOND only to all-around 
management, effective salesman- 
ship is 1930’s most insistent need. 
What the situation demands is not 
mere order taking in the sales- 
room, nor aimless rushing around, 
but soundly directed sales effort 
and the most expert individual 
sales technique that can possibly be 
developed. 

No matter how well conceived 
the sales plan may be, nor how 
many meetings are held to increase 
the vigor and morale of the sales 
force, there are certain fundamen- 
tals in every business which are 
the. sales manager’s responsibility. 
No sales force can rise above the 
skill of its direction. In every 
business where details of sales 
management are stressed, it is well 
to keep these fundamentals in mind. 

Take one industry which I am 
close to as an example. What is 
the sales manager’s responsibility 
if he happens to have charge of a 
group of men selling automobiles 
from a retail showroom? I should 
suggest that ten general responsi- 
bilities are required. 


1. A well constructed list of po- 

tential prospects. 

fair and intelligent allotment 
of these prospects to the individual 
salesmen. 

3. A fair division of their time as 
between floor work and outside solic- 
itation. 

4. A fair and adequate basis of 
compensation. ‘ 

5. Fair adjustments of all commis- 
sion splits between one salesman and 
another and between each salesman 

* and the house. 


6. Constant sympathetic pressure 
upon every salesman. 

7. Personal coaching of, and reg- 
ular counseling with, each salesman 
as an_ individual. 

8. Regular meetings to organize 
direct and balance the work of al! 
salesmen. 

_ 9. Close co-ordination of advertis- 
wr J preparation with personal sales 
effort. 


10. Such support of the salesmen’s 
work and such organization methods 
throughout, as will command the in 
dividual salesman’s complete respect, 
inspire his unlimited enthusiasm and 
win his absolute loyalty. 


Please note how often the word 
“fair” is used in the foregoing 
statement. It cannot be over 
worked in any Outline of the du 
ties of ‘sales management. The 
average salesman is a cynic—be 
cause unfair treatment at some 
stage of his career has made him 
so; a politician—because he hi 
often had to be to get along; a 
individualist — because experience 
has taught him that unless he looks 
out for himself, the selfishness he 
so often meets in the boss wi 
crush him. His technique is often 
very faulty—because he has gen 
erally developed it himself through 
lack of cohfidence in the value of 
the training he has received from 
others, or through lack of am 
training. 

The automobile salesman, to con 
sider one class and speaking i 
averages, might be improved i 
many ways. But the blame fe 
his deficiencies lies chiefly at the 
door of those who, throughout the 
life of the industry, have falles 
down on the job of developing h 
highes: possibilities. Where fair 
ness, sympathy, sustained pressure 
and intelligent direction have 
backed up his work, he has pro 
duced astonishingly and often hi 
grown to executive calibre in the 
process. But where he has been 
gypped, criticized, driven and vic 
timized by muddle-headed tactic 
in the office, he has moved o 
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Indianapolis Star (Daily) 
Muncie Star (Daily) 

Ferre Haute Star-Post (Daily) 
Star League of Indiana (Daily) 


Star League of Indiana (Sunday) 
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-. - MUNCLE STAR: - - 
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WHAT'S IN FASHION? Directed by AMOS PARRISH 


46 


GOOD NEWSPAPERS 


for National Advertisers 


Albany Times-Union Peoria Journal-Transcript 

Akron Times Press Pittsburgh Press 

Atlanta Georgian Portland Oregon Journal 

Baltimore News Portsmouth Daily Times 

Buffalo Courier- Express Racine Times-Call 

Chicago American Rochester Journal 

Cincinnati Post St. Louis Star 

Cleveland Press St. Paul Dispatch 

Columbus Citizen St. Petersburg Times 

Dayton Herald San Antonio Light F 
Detroit Times San Diego Sun Fairnes 
Fort Worth Press San Francisco Examiner work on 
Hartford Times Seattle Star long-rang 
Houston Press Sioux City Tribune study an 
Los Angeles Examiner Syracuse Journal sales are: 
Macon Telegraph Toledo News-Bee procedure 
Minneapolis Tribune Topeka Daily Capital something 
Milwaukee Wisconsin News Utica Daily Press watchful! 
New Orleans Times-Picayune Washington Times 

New York Evening Journal Wichita Eagle 

Oakland Post Enquirer Wilmington Every Evening 

Oklahoma City News Worcester Evening Post 

Omaha Bee-News Youngstown Telegram 


(Combined daily circulation—more than 5,000,000) 
HEY and their readers know what's in fashion. 
Why? Because these newspapers feature and 
promote “What's in Fashion”—the daily fashion- 
fact service directed by Amos Parrish. 


train, an 


AMOS PARRISH & CO. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK on 
your pay 
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koured, discouraged, and on the 
jefensive-— forever seeking the 
seen pastures that always seem 
o lie beyond the present job. Like 
h horse that has been broken in 
ith cruelty, he forms bad habits 
that stay with him and tends to 
be a rover and a grouch, hard to 
hold, impossible to train, and ut- 
terly incapable of the type of fight- 
ing loyalty that every dealer needs 
on the firing line today. 

Fairness, therefore, comes first 


in every program of sales man- 

agement. Then common sense, un- 

remitting pressure and everlast- 

ing work, 

What a field there seems to be OF 

right there for sounder sales tech- 

nique! The job of holding pres- 

ent owners, it is true, is chiefly - 


one for service to assume, but a 


proper sales follow-up can do 

much to capitalize good service and T | ~ ] N G 
even more to antidote poor service 

and show up service weaknesses -_ > 
which, unless corrected, can work januel Rosenberg 

havoc right through the owner’s ont, Gatien Bang 

list. An antiepepetio, fess aes 
Fairness in assigning names to on every phase of the subject, 
work on, too, is not subject to 7 4 eee oes w K., 
long-range definition. Nothing but ers. Explains the opportunities 
study and experience in a given in the field, fundamentals of 
sales area can develop the proper composition and layout, prob- 
procedure in this respect. It is lems of attention getting and 
something that needs constant selling, preparation of art for 
watchfulness and, generally, fre- all types of product, in all 


- : : mediums and techniques. Also 
quent reconsideration. Only a ssmasies aeatiene 9.26 a 


sales manager who works right 
behind his men can handle this _ 200 Ag ae 
detail without severe friction and the most successful artists offer 
damage to morale. And this is a mine of new creative ideas. 
equally true as regards allocation “For the layman an enlighten- 
of each salesman’s time. ment—for the professional an 
The compensation basis is vital. asenteey pe tenthook. 
Drawing account, straight commis- 10s a8 teahee. Price, $5.00 
sion, salary and commission and ow we ee ee eee 
_ — “ce = each 7 FREE ag ag et Pl4 
made to work if the conditions an HARPER 
human factors are right. The © E srt K., How New York 
writer of this is personally biased ne i ee ~ ae 
in favor of a plan that makes the C) I will remit $5 in 10 days or 
salesman your man while he is return book. 
with you. The straight commis- (0 Check is enclosed. 
sion basis puts him too much in 0 Send C.0.D. 
business for himself. All other 
things being equal you can’t direct, 
train, and work with a commis- 
sion man so effectively as with a 
man who is partially, at least, on (Please fii in) 
your payroll. No one prescription 
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fits all cases, but where the basis 
is a salary, for which the sales- 
man is expected to turn in a cer- 
tain minimum amount of business, 
and is thenceforth paid in the same 
ratio for each additional sale, it 
has many advantages. In the first 
place it gives the salesman some- 
thing every month to count on 
and keeps away those depressions 
that always slow him up so when 
all his past commissions are spent 
and none is at present in sight. 

A worried salesman is an in- 
effective salesman, but the man 
who is sure of a minimum living 
income, whether business is good 
or nil, is not plagued by these low 
spots and therefore not prone to 
jump unexpectedly to something 
which for the moment looks better. 
Furthermore, if you keep behind 
him all the time he won’t cost you 
more on this basis than on a 
straight commission basis. If al- 
lowed to run wild he certainly will, 
but where there is alert sales man- 
agement the salary and commis- 
sion plan is not extravagant. 

Although, as stated, conditions 
differ so that we cannot recom- 
mend it for all cases. 


Like a Team of Horses 


Fairness in general has already 
been discussed. The one indispen- 
sable requisite of successful sales 
management is to gain the com- 
plete respect, confidence and per- 
sonal devotion of the salesmen. It 
can’t be done by unfair methods. 
To repeat the equine simile—your 
sales force is like a team of horses 
—it has to be sold on the driver 
before its own performance can 
be depended on. When it feels a 
firm, kindly hand on the reins, and 
one that thoroughly knows its 
business, it steps out with confi- 
dence and enthusiasm, doesn’t take 
fright at every wisp of paper on 
the road and on its way as long 
as it has breath and legs to go on. 
But put it in charge of a driver 
who jerks its head this way and 
that, saws on the reins at the 
slightest provocation, calls for 
short and unexpected turns, vacil- 
lates in his decisions in tight 
places, uses the whip without ex- 
cuse and in general shows lack of 
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both intelligence and sympathy, 
in the first emergency you have 
a runaway on your hands. Th 
first consideration in handling 
salesmen—or any other group of 
human beings—is to win their per- 
fect confidence, and every other 
consideration must be subordinated 
to that if the long swing results 
are not to be disastrous. 

Sales meetings are indispensa- 
ble, likewise the personal coaching 
of individual salesmen. But the 
meetings must be used to stimulate, 
not to criticize, except in a wholly 
impersonal way. Condemning a 
man or his methods in front of 
his fellows is the surest and quick- 
est way to ruin his morale. 

There is always much to criti- 
cize in the work of any sales 
group, but that is a personal job. 
Use the sales meetings to praise, 
educate and inspire. Save the ad- 
verse comment for your private 
sessions. 

A brief morning meeting every 
day is invaluable to discuss the 
immediate sales problem and apply 
the spur systematically. Longer 
evening meetings every two weeks 
or so afford opportunity for a 
thorough-going discussion of poli- 
cies, plans, prospects, etc., give the 
salesmen a feeling of responsibility 
for, and therefore of deep inter- 
est in, the sales management pro- 
gram, and promote such co-ordi- 
nation and team spirit as is wholly 
impossible without the stimulus of 
group deliberations. 

The pointing of advertising and 
sales pressure towards a common 
objective is essential to sales 
achievement on a big scale. Your 
advertising should say what your 
salesmen are saying. Your sales 
approach should match your ad- 
vertising message. Put it either 
way—but make sure that the two 
appeals correspond. In circulariz- 
ing—put the heavy pressure al- 
ways on the prospects your sales- 
men are working. This latter sub- 
ject is a vital one, and far too 
detailed to cover adequately here. 
All we have space for is to say 
that every dealer who hopes for 
maximum sales at a maximum 
profit during 1930 will need a well 
thought out campaign of circular 
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ae more progress than any other dry goods 
co-ordi- publication. 
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common and advertisers recognize this fact. 
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Your Almost all advertisers wishing to reach the 
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letters as a part of his equipment, 
One set of letters for the potential 
prospect, another for the live pros- 
pect, another for the present owner 
who is expected to buy this year, 
still another for the owner who 
will probably not buy again for a 
season or two. Service letters, 
used car letters (to potential pros. 
pects; live prospects, former used 
car customers), accessories circu- 
lars—a full assortment both of di- 
rect appeals for business and of 
preparatory messages to keep in- 
terest alive until business is actu- 
ally in sight. Sales management 
that does not include a complete 
program of direct-mail work will 
never in the world realize its ut- 
most possibilities. 

We have dealt above with the 
subject of morale and its indis- 
pensability to effective sales effort. 
For the sake of emphasis let us 
Say again that no plan of sales 
management which fails to inspire 
fighting loyalty has even a far 
away chance of achieving maxi- 
mum results, and that any such 
plan that does inspire it, is likely 
to succeed even though it accom- 
plishes nothing else. If there is 
one thing lacking in the spirit of 
the average automotive sales or- 
ganization it is this quality. For 
ninety-nine out of a hundred sales- 
men a day’s work is just a day's 
work. For the other one it is a 
fighting opportunity to put an 
organization in which he believes 
heart and soul a few notches fur- 
ther out in front of its competi- 
tors, and incidentally to cash in 
further for himself on a fair and 
adequate basis of remuneration. 
This hundredth man will be found 
beating the bushes long after the 
others have called it a day—and 
finding new business where the 
others report the prospects nil. 

The dealer and sales manager, 
therefore, who bet first on morale 
and fighting spirit will have a tre- 
mendous edge in 1930's fervid sales 
campaign. 

If, on top of that, they can de- 
velop Class A salesmanship in the 
rank and file and back it up with 
Class A service in the office and 
the shop, our old friend quota is 
due for the drubbing of a lifetime 
no matter what the year may bring 
forth for the stand-patters. 
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WANTED: 


Salesmen Who Understand 
1930 Retail Merchandising 


PPROXIMATELY 900 manufacturers of 
furniture, floorcoverings, household appliances, 
radio and other articles used in the home are trying 
to sell their products through the key stores of 
America’s shopping centers. 
We need several junior and senior salesmen, to 
more rapidly convey to them the facts about our 
new publication 


Home Ware 
The Retail Magazine of House Furnishings 


After ten years of thorough preparation in serving 
large-store managements through the Retail Ledger, 
we have produced in Home Ware an entirely new 
type of trade paper. It fits today’s needs in the 
departmentalized stores that sell most of today’s 
merchandise. 

It equally fits the advertising needs of manufac- 
turers who wish these stores to sell their products. 
It reaches more such stores and in a more practi- 
cally effective way than any other periodical. 

Straight-thinking, clear-talking, fast-moving sales- 
men are wanted in both New York and Chicago 
territories. ‘They must understand present-day 
merchandising trends. Specific experience in one 
or more of the home ware tradé fields is an advan- 
tage. Adequate salaries will be paid to obtain the 
right type of men who will have excellent oppor- 
tunity for rapid advancement. Write in confidence, 
summarizing record and stating initial salary re- 
quired. Interviews will be arranged in New York 
and Chicago by appointment only. Address 


Mansfield House 
President 


RETAIL LEDGER PUBLICATIONS 
1346 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Medical and den- 
tal associations’ 
You Make  stitude toward 
of This? the individual or 
collective advertising of their ser- 
vices is a fairly well known quan- 
tity. Advertising is or is said to 
be viewed by many leaders in these 
fields as a force which, if given 
free rein, might seriously disrupt 
the ethical plane on which such 
vocations as medicine and dentistry 
must necessarily be kept. We do 
not question the sincerity of these 
men’s beliefs. But perhaps there 
is reason for doubting the unanim- 
ity with which they are held. 
For instance, as some advertising 
men know. the Lavoris Chemical 
Company, which makes Lavoris 
mouth wash, has for some months 
been conducting a2 “Do As Your 
Dentist Tells You” campaign. We 
have no intention of going into 
the campaign here other than to 


What Do 
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state that it probably comes just 
about as near to a co-operative 
campaign, one such as might be 
bought and paid for by the dentists 
themselves, as any commercially 
sponsored advertising could come. 
What, then, has been the profes. 
sional reaction to it? 

- It happens that a Printers’ Inx 
staff writer has seen some of the 
hundreds of letters that have come 
in from dentists all over the na- 
tion complimenting the Lavoris 
company on their advertising. That 
alone, we assume, is not particu- 
larly significant, for many people 
will take the trouble to acknowl- 
edge an act of service, even though 
they might not care to sponsor the 
act themselves. But it is uncanny 
in how many letters there is in- 
cluded some such phrase as “it is 
time the members of my profes- 
sion, and those connected with it, 
should attempt to educate the pub- 
lic to a proper appreciation of the 
dentist.” 

It would not be far amiss to say 
that practically every other letter 
asked for additional reprints or 
bound volumes of the advertising 
or any other literature that might 
be available. One dentist in a 
Pennsylvania town even went so 
far as to lift the block of copy 
(headed “Don’t Expect Your Den- 
tist to Perform Miracles”) from 
one of the Lavoris advertisements 
and run it in toto, over the Lavoris 
name, of course, in his own local 
newspaper. He did this at his own 
expense, without even taking the 
trouble to request formal permis- 
sion. Apparently he, for one at 
least, felt that truthful and judi- 
cious advertising could do some- 
thing for him. 

Of course we realize the fool- 
hardiness of making too much of 
a case out of this sort of evidence. 
Ethical advertising for the pro- 
fessions is no simple question, and 
we don't aim to dismiss it with 
an over-eager affirmative. But 
hasn’t the question been too largely 
the old to-advertise or not-to-ad- 
vertise, with no middle ground con- 
sidered? Is the fact that danger 
may lurk in highly competitive in- 
dividual advertising any legitimate 
reason for- denying oneself the 
known benefits of local, regional 
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and national group advertising? 

After all, the professions are 
subject to exactly the same neg- 
lect and misunderstandings as any 
industry. And these are ailments 
for which advertising is now a 
prescribed remedy, not just another 
patent medicine. Isn’t it a ques- 


tion of controlled advertising for 
the professions, rather than no ad- 
vertising at all? 


Cafeteria J. P. McKinney, 
Jr., president of 


Selling the McKinney 


Manufacturing Company, maker 
of hardware, has originated a 
term which sums up in a graphic 
way the big weakness in retailing. 
This term appears in a current 
business-paper advertisement and 
it is featured in the heading as 
well as in the body of the copy. 

“Cafeteria Selling vs. Personal 
Salesmanship,” is the caption. The 
copy, which is signed by Mr. Mc- 
Kinney, continues: “Originally 
used to designate eating places 
where the customers wait upon 
themselves, the term Cafeteria 
aptly describes the method of sell- 
ing employed nowadays in certain 
types of retail stores. The system 
works well for lollypops, rhine- 
stone jewelry, greeting cards and 
other items which can be selected 
on the spur of the moment to suit 
one’s personal preference. High- 
grade hardware, however, cannot 
be sold that way. It must be se- 
lected with care.” 

Beyond dispute, cafeteria selling 
is the root evil of retailing. In 
fact, it might truthfully be said 
also to be the root evil of all sell- 
ing. However, it is particularly 
prevalent in the retail field. Even 
the chain stores, with all their 
vaunted efficiency, have been able 
to do little to eliminate cafeteria 
selling. 

To all intents and purposes, 
when one enters most retail stores 
these days, he waits upon himself. 
He may not actually take the mer- 
chandise down from the shelves— 
that much physical effort he is 
spared. But verbally, the transac- 
tion is purely of the cafeteria style. 

Right here is the independent 
merchant’s big opportunity. The 
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more personal salesmanship he can 
inject into his business, the more 
he can wean his clerks away from 
cafeteria selling, the more easily 
will he overcome whatever advan- 
tages the chains may possess be- 
cause of mass buying and mass 
selling. 

And here, also, is the big op- 
portunity for the manufacturer 
who is sincere in his desire to help 
the retailer. Show the retailer 
how to break away from cafeteria 
selling—there are few, if any, more 
resultful ways of making the ad- 
vertising dollar produce greater 
profits. 


Job Stabilization of 


employment, 
Stabiliza- which means 
tion maintained pur- 
chasing power, has been receiving 
much attention from diners-out 
recently. At almost every lunch- 
eon, dinner and convention some 
industrialist, economist or banker 
calls attention to the need for more 
study of continuous employment. 

No one was surprised when 
R. R. Deupree, describing the 
Procter & Gamble plan, and Sam 
A. Lewisohn, talking of seasonal 
unemployment, intimated that bet- 
ter management could help the 
situation. Both these men and sev- 
eral others who have spoken re- 
cently are noted as liberals. But 
many people were surprised when 
Leonor Fresnel Loree, seventy-two- 
year-old president of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad, and often 
labeled a reactionary by labor 
leaders, told the National Metal 
Trades Association how his “elas- 
tic work day” has made it possible 
for his railroad to maintain a full 
working force. 

This great railroad has man- 
aged to stabilize the employment 
of more than 10,000 men. During 
the present depression not one man 
has lost his job. 

The problem of less work was 
solved by the men, under the elas- 
tic day plan, when they voluntarily 
went on the five-day week and 
eight-hour day rather than see any 
of their fellow workers lose their 
jobs. This hard-headed business 
executive told how, in trying to 
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guard its employees against the 
five major hazards of sickness, 
accident, unemployment, superan- 
nuation and death, the company 
had introduced group insurance, 
old age pensions, unemployment in- 
surance and health, accident and 
disability insurance. 
oday a man who is discharged 

even because of misconduct re- 
ceives an unemployment wage for 
six weeks while he is looking for 
a new job. 

After describing other details of 
his plan, Mr. Loree made these 
three interesting statements : 


You can get more out of better- 
ing relationship between the men 
and the company than you can get 
out of the application of new ma- 
chinery and new, processes. 


Both the men and the company 
benefit by the continuous employ- 
ment of a group of men educated 
to its methods and trained to s 
together, instead of continuous! 
troducing new men ignorant o Po 


practices. Pag 


Our experience to date encour- 
ages the belief that our policy in 
whole or in part can be applied to 
other industries; that a study of 
these cases might indicate, in efforts 
to stabilize employment, the adop- 
tion of much if not all of our 
policy. 


Steady work is getting to be 
considered not only a job for man- 
agement on behalf of its men, but 
a policy which pays dollar profit 
as well as human profit. 

Mr. Loree’s words concerning the 
application of the elastic day and 
his other idéas to other industries 
should receive the careful atten- 
tion of management executives. 


Don’t Count In their estimates 


of poe future 
markets, it is 
Population = common practice 

Growth for manufac- 
turers to count’on a normal in- 
crease in population for a certain 
percentage of increase in business. 
It is taken for granted, in most 
instances, that our population will 
continue to increase in the future 
as it has in the past. 

But there is evidence that esti- 
mates based on an expected in- 
crease in population may be worth- 


on 
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less in a few years. Economists 
question whether our population 
will continue to increase for a 
very long time. Arm article in 
Barron’s states that it is possible 
that this countfy will have a sta- 
tionary population by 1943. Fig. 
ures are presented to prove that 
our declining birthrate is placing 
us on the threshold of a stable 
level of population. 

If this should come about, those 
manufacturers who have based 
their market forecasts either partly 
or entirely (some makers and sell- 
ers of staples are depending almost 
entirely on this factor) on future 
population growth, will face a 
stagnant market. 

It would seem wise, therefore, to 
use this forecasting factor cau- 
tiously. Those who are depending 
on more people for more sales 
would do well to search for other 
roads to growth. These roads 
may be found through new uses 
or new users, new products or new 
methods—there are many ways out 
for the manufacturer who faces a 
declining market. The point we 
wish to make here is that those 
building on this possibly sandy 
base of population growth had 
better start looking for new ideas. 

Forecasters should consider pop- 
ulation growth, but not depend 
on it. 


Now Greyhound Management 


Company 
The Motor Transit Management Con- 
pany, Inc., operator of Greyhound bus 
lines, has recently changed its name to 
the Greyhound anagement Company. 
The headquarters of the company have 
been transferred from Chicago to Cleve- 
land, where they are located in the In- 

surance Center Building. 


G. H. Morris Buys Interest in 
“Golf Illustrated” 


Glenn H. Morris, formerly vice- «~ 
dent of the L. A. Young one 
troit, manufacturer of Walter Hagen 
golf equipment, has purchased an in- 
terest in Golf Ilinstrated, New York, 
of which he becomes vice-president. 
This . = is planning to estab- 
lish Western headquarters at Detroit. 


’ 

H. B. Crowell with “Collier’s’ 

B. Crowell, who has been with 

rie “Mentor, is now with the advertis 
ing staff of Collier's, New York. 
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RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENTS 


F you have collected data that you 
are tabulating by hand we can save 

you time, trouble and money—and 
assure you absolute accuracy in the 
recapping of your information. ° 

Our recap department is one of the 
best equipped in the country—both as 
to tabulating machines and expe- 
rienced operators. 

The addition of special equipment 
and personnel to take care of rush ser- 
vice enables us to offer a few research 
departments the facilities of this de- 
partment. 

Send us your surveys for re- 
by the way capping. All facts and figures 


ind b ff tional ice . . 
ame for any type of market or Will be machine tabulated 
y_tare Mf product study—by per- and certified by bonded audi- 
io i sonal interview or mail 
questionnaire. tors as to accurate tabulation. 
est in 
EMERSON B. KNIGHT, Ine. 
; ‘De Certified Market Studies 
agen 


Vork, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
ssident. 
estab- 
trort. 
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veu. MARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS BUILDING 





Advertising Club News 


Western Advertising Golfers 
Open Season 


One hundred and four ‘members and 
guests of the Western Advertising 
Golfers Association participated in the 
group’s first tournament of the season 
recently held at Excelsior ar Mo. 
There were two days of play, a pre- 
liminary event on the first day and a 
major tournament on the second. 

Sawyer won the low gross 
prize in the major tournament, his score 
of 75 breaking the course _ record. 
Homer J. Buckley won low net honors 
with 95-24-71. Frank Liewellyn was sec- 
ond in the low gross field and (own L. 
Sugden was runner-up to the 
winner, 

George Hartman, Don Smith, Ned 
Earle and Arthur Sweet made up the 
winning low gross foursome. The sec- 
ond low gross foursome was composed 
of R. W. Richardson, S. F. Flitcraft, 
Rodney Hanson and Harlan Rohm. 

Lloyd Maxwell, Jack Weisse, L. G. 
Tremblay and D. ’E: Sawyer were mem- 
bers of the foursome wit a best low 
net score, John L. S Frank 
Hughes, Harold Bray an gy. 
Buckley were on the second-place aoe 

Paul Fish was awarded a cup by 
the Excelsior Springs Chamber of Com- 
merce for the best low net score for 
the two days of play. 

yo SS 


Organize Rotogravure Adver- 
tising Association at Chicago 


Ata recent meeting at Chicago plans were 
made for the formation of a permanent or- 
ganization of newspaper rotogravure ad- 
vertising men. The meeting was presided 
over by W. S. Reynolds, Detroit News. 
A committee appointed to arrange the 
details of the proposed organization con- 
sists of: W i" Philpott, New York 
Daily News; J. T. Griscom, Nashville 
Banner; ieiand Wooters, Des Moines 
Register; K. G. Drayton, Fort Wayne 
News- ters and T. Andrews, Chicago 
Daily New: 

E. M. Wakefield, advertising counsel 
for the John M. Smyth Furniture Com- 
pany, Chicago, and J. A. Hash, adver- 
tising manager of the Chicago Walkover 
Shoe Stores, were speakers at the meet- 
ing. 

* * * 


Appel and Kobak on Federation 
Board 


ose H. Appel, executive head_of 
Joke a. ew ; 


York, and Ed- 
gar Kobak, vice-president and general 
manager of the McGraw-Hill Publishin 

mpany, New York, and president o 
the McGraw-Hijl Company of California, 
have been elected to the board of gov- 
ernors of the Advertising Federation of 
America. Mr. Appel has been appointed 
treasurer of the Federation, 

H. R. ag popeitens of R. Hoe 3 
suc- 


ceeds the late ve fo H. Seegiee as a mem- 
r of the board 
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Business Paper Group Hears 
Talk on Service 


Seven setvices which the publisher of 
a business paper should render its ad 
vertisers were outlined to the Business 
Paper Group of the Advertising Club of 
New York last week by Willard Che 
valier, publishing director of Engineer 
ing News-Record and  Comstruction 
Methods. 

The first service Mr. Chevalier men 
tioned is “contact,” which leads into 
a second service of “coverage,” or mak- 
ing contact economical by controlling it 
so that it reaches the significant units 
of an industry.. The third service is 
“selection,” which Mr. Chevalier de 
clared controls the depth of contact 
with individuals just as coverage con 
trols its breadth as to units. 

Fourth in the list of services is “con- 
tinuity” or the maintenance of a con- 
tinuous, repetitive contact. In other 
words, stated Mr. Chevalier, the busi- 
ness paper should become “a flowing 
river of influence on which an adver- 
tiser may launch his skiff to go as far 
as he wants—once a week, twice a 
month, or as often as he desires.” 
Fifth, “‘concentration,” or the creation 
by a paper of a recognized assembly 
place for the leading producers to ad- 
vertise their wares to the users in the 
field. 
Sixth is the service of “recognition.” 
In other words, Mr. Chevalier explained, 
the aim of a business paper should be 
to create a position for itself so that 
advertisers using that publication will 
feel that they are in “good company” 
and that they will reap some of the 
editorial respect which the publication 
inspires. 

he seventh, and in Mr. Chevalier’s 
opinion, the most important service a 
business paper can render, is the ser- 
vice of “market expansion.” In stimu- 
lating the progress of industrial prac- 
tice a progressive business journal must 
provide an expanding market for new 
ideas and develop new uses for the prod- 
ucts of the manufacturer. In this func- 
tion, the interests of the reader and of 
the ‘advertiser are identical. 

Some of the services mentioned by Mr. 
Chevalier which an advertiser has no 
“— to expect from .a publication are: 

Editorial space because hé is an 
givens 2. inside information about 
a competitor, and 3. the services of the 
publication staff in competitive selling. 

+, 


Detroix Club Elects Directors 

The Adcraft Club of. Detroit has 
elected four directors. Two are old 
members of the board and two are new. 
The old members are E. G. Frank, vice- 
resident, Fecheimer, Frank & Spedden, 
nc., and William M. Brown, retail ad- 
vertising counselor. The new members 
are Walter Boynton, copy chief, C. C 
Winningham, Inc., advertising agency, 
and John B. Gaughen, Detroit, manager, 
Capper Publications. 
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Veteran Space Salesmen Hold 
Reunion 


Some few weeks ago, at a meeting 
{ the Six-Point League of New York, 
the thought was advanced that it would 
be a gees idea to round up newspaper 
publishers representatives who have 
been active in the business for twenty- 
five years or more. The sponsor of the 
idea was Herman G. Halsted, vice-presi- 
dent of Paul Block, Inc. 

The idea took hold and a committee 
of arrangements A sg appointed to work 
out the details. Halsted was chair- 
man and the mk. included F. St. 
John Richards, Dan A. Carroll, Thomas 
E. Conklin, Joseph C. Wilberding, 
Franklin P. Alcorn and Harry D. Rey- 
nolds. It was decided that the vete- 
rans might have as their guests space 
buyers who have been active for 
twenty-five years or more in order to 
further stimulate an evening of remi- 
mscence. 

As a result of the 
mittee, more than fifty veterans gathered 
together at the New York Athletic Club 
last week. Each was called upon to 
state the year in which he entered -the 
sivertiaing, business and first honors 
for space buyers went to James T. Ted- 
ford, of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., who 
topped the mark with 1888. J. G. Ham, 
who placed Fletcher’s Castoria copy for 
nearly forty years, was a close runner- 
up. Among ‘the representatives there 
was a tie for honors between Mr. Conk- 
lin and . H. Lawrence whose careers 
dated back to 1892. 

The evening was full of incidents 
lived over again in conversation and the 
group as a whole was addressed by 
Paul Block, William A. Thomson, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, Lincoln Palmer, gen- 
eral manager of the association, Xr. 
Tedford, Mr. Conklin and Mr. Ham. 

In addition to those whose. names 
have been mentioned, the dinner was 
attended by the following: H. A. Bayle, 
er, William Bliss, 
Beckwith, C. Ww. Brocker, D. B. Bevans, 
» & Brandau, H. L. Cohn, Edward 
S. Cone, Edward DeWitt, Allan Drake, 
J. Frank —, Thomas Flynn, Charles 
C. Green, D. A. Haggerty, D. J. Hin- 
man, Charles Hartner, W. W. Hender- 
son, I. A, Klein, Frederic A. Kimball, 
Monroe H. Long, Louis Klebahn, F. M. 
Kap Re A PS _ TT Mors aes, 
a “* u orton, ° 

. Meyer Wee Oakley, John E. 
OMe V.R R. Olmstead, Frank Pita, 
D. J. Randall, E. H. Randolph, D. M. 
Shirk, Thomas Walsh, Raymond Wake- 
man, E. T. Wells and W. D. Ward. 

* * * 


J. C. Sterling to Address 
Magazine Group 


John C. Sterling, wep presibeat of 
The McCall Company, publisher of Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, will address a meet- 
ing on <— 28 of the magazine up 
of the Advertising Club of New York. 
Hie. subject will be “This Publishing 

siness.” 


work of the com- 
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Two New Clubs to Join 
Tenth District 


Two new advertising clubs will be 
added to the Tenth District of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America shortly. 
The first of these, to be known as The 
Valley Advertising be will embrace 
the entire Rio le Valley while the 
second will be the yh -. Tex., Ad- 
vertising Club. 

cers of the Valley Advertisin 
Club, which has been in the process o 
organization for some time, are R. 
Meeker, president, Mercedes, Tex.; 
L. Pendegraft, vice-president, Browns- 
ville, Tex., and Robert Bray, secretary- 
treasurer, “Mission, Tex. 

Officers of the Austin club recently 
elected are: Carl H. Mueller, president; 
i. A. Ferris, vice-president, and 

ill ly Wyse, secretary. Directors include 

“ Wilcox, Ed. St. John, John Keen, 

Padgett, Joseph Jurgens and J. J. 
eates. 


Club is 


The Mexico City Advertisin 
enth Dis- 


also a recent addition to the 
trict. 


Scott Paper Sales Show 
Increase 


Net sales of the Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pa., for the three months ended 
March 30, amounted to $2,274,765, as 
against ,079,721 for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Total cost of 
production of goods sold amounted to 
$1,439,283 as compared with $1,367,552 
for the first three months of 1929. Sell- 
ing and general expenses were $511,900, 
for this year, as against $462,200 for 
the first quarter of last year. The net 
profit for the first three ceoths of this 
year amounted to $284,564, as against 
$219,964 for the first three months of 
last year. 


L. C. Wood, Vice-President, 
Grocery Trade Service 


L. C. Wood, formerly New York rep- 
resentative of the Bruce Publications, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and, more re- 
cently, assistant sales manager of the 
Prophylactic Brush Company, Florence 
Mass., has been made vice-president of 
ay Grocery Trade Service, Inc., New 


Rockwell Hinkley with 
Sherman Corporation 


Rockwell Hinkley, formerly editor of 
The Novelty News, and copy chief of 
Howell, Inc., both of Chicago, has joined 
the staff, at that city, of The Sherman 
Corporation, engineers. He will be on the 
staff of the new business department. 


The Sutherland Tire Gauge Com- 
pany, New York and Caribou, Me., 
manufacturer of @ new pressure gauge 
which remains permanently on a tire, 
has placed its advertising account with 
y, Inc., 


Arthur Rosenberg 
New York advertising agency. 





The Little 


Schoolmaster’ 


Classroom 


ERE’S an _ exhibit for the 

brevity worshipers. It ap- 
peared in an English newspaper. It 
tells its story so briefly and so 
well that the Schoolmaster takes 
his cue from it. It’s good—see 
reproduction below. 





GCikeyf” 


Thats Shell - that wast 


SHEEE 


Ort & PETROW 


The guick-starting pair 











Here’s another brief bit of text, 
this from a business-paper adver- 
tisement of the Baker Industrial 
Truck Division of The Baker- 
Raulang Company: “A _ Baker 
Truck is like good*advertising—it 
so increases production and de- 
creases cost that no one pays for 
it—it pays for itself out of the 
increased profits it creates.” 

Baker is here doing advertising 
a real favor, the Schoolmaster be- 
lieves. It is advertising adver- 
tising. 

* * * 

“If skirts are worn longer such 
devices as the stepladder, the 
mouse, hanging pictures and gusty 
winds will be introduced that legs 
may be shown in illustrations,” 
F. R. Feland predicted in the 
December 19, 1929, issue of Print- 
ers’ INK. 

The . Schoolmaster has been 
watching closely, but as yet he 
hasn’t seen any stepladders or 


mice, although the women in mos 
of the advertising illustrations have 
accepted long skirts almost unani- 
mously. 

A recent Macy’s Crepetex stock- 
ings advertisement, however, may 
be an indication of the approach of 
the mice and the ladders. In this 
the artist shows a woman, dressed 
in the modern manner with long 
skirts, in the center of a group of 
admiring friends, who also wear 
below-the-knee gowns. But the 
lady in the center is the only one 
displaying her limbs. She is doing 
this by the simple method of lift- 
ing her trailing dress high above 
her knees. 

The mice and the gusty winds 
may soon be here. 
*> * * 

The Chrysler cold room test 
laboratory has been mentioned in 
Printers’ Inx before, but the 
Schoolmaster has just learned 
something about this laboratory 
which interested him. The object 
of this room, in which the tem- 
perature is raised and lowered at 
will, is, of course, to study motors 
under different climatic conditions. 
When the room temperature is 10 
or more degrees below zero, the 
engineers who feel the motor’s 
pulse and take its blood pressure 
must be dressed in fleece-lined 
coats, leather helmets and gloves. 

It is naturally difficult to write 
down their observations when en- 
cased in such clothing. But the 
men have solved the problem by 
installing a microphone inthe cold 
room. They dictate their notes 
into this and their words are writ- 
ten down by a man sitting at 4 
desk in a.warmer room. Sort of a 
long-distance stenographer. 


One of the features of the an- 
nual conventions of the Pacific Ad- 
vertising Clubs Association is 4 
“three-minute speech” contest. The 
object of the competition is to 
stimulate research and origit 
thought in the field of advertising 
and business. 
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Realtors — America’s Homebuilders 





EW HOMES FOR OLD 


Modernizing—a big market. 
each it through Realtors who 
ave the needed contact with 
owners of present buildings. 

Buildings are listed with Real- 
tors, to manage, to rent or sell. 
ill they bring the price asked? 

Will modernizing help? Real- 

tors advise the improvements 

that will make the property 
salable and worth the asking 
price. They advocate modern- 
izing, point out its specific 
benefits, organize the work, ar- 
range the financing, and carry 


out the work. 


Realtors are the key men in 
modernizing. The market in- 
cludes practically all existing 
buildings and is active now. We 
are working with Realtors, de- 
veloping the modernizing 
movement. Our plan should in- 
terest you asa means of selling 
your materials. This modern- 
izing market, in addition to 
the new building of homes and 
apartments, makes Realtors of 
primary importance in your 
1930 advertising and selling 
plans. Sell Realtors through 
the 


NATIONAL 
REAL ESTATE 
JOURNAL 


PortTerR-Bepe-LANGTRY CORPORATION, PUBLISHERS 


ayy 


139 N. Clark Street 


Chicago, III. 
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Get More Volume 
From the South 


Over a million people—all 
good substantial influential 
white people read the Southern 
Methodist Publications. They 
have money to spend. They 
need and want your products. 
Turn to Standard Rate and 
Data or let us send facts and 
figures about this great un- 
tapped market. 


LAMAR & WHITMORE 
Publishers 
E. M. MoNerit, Advertising Director 
E. J. Lines, Traveling Representative 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 


| SOUTHERN 


METHODIST 
PUBLICATIONS 


1,029,000 


CIRCULATION 











To FASHION PARK, 


Incorporated 
I should like to be associated 
with you as 


**Good- Will Engineer”’ 


For five years I have been connected with 
a general-line house doing over three mil- 


lions. I have had an increase each year, 
I am liked and wanted but—I require a 
larger opportunity, which you can provide. 


1. I edit an exceptionally successful 
House Organ. It is winning customers 
to the House’s policies. Selling them its 
best merchandising ideas. Increasing good- 
will among the country’s leading clothiers. 
2. I maintain the activity and cordial 
contact of three thousand customers by, 
monthly mailings. 

3. I train new salesmen in merchandis- 
ing methods. 

4. I supervise the correspondents. See 
their letters are truly representative of the 
House, win good-will, and win the point. 


I can show I am now doing this success- 
fully. I expect to better my present 

ary with you. Also to pay my way 
with results. Please let me know when 
I may have an interview. 


Address “D,” Box 100, Printers’ Ink. 
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The Schoolmaster was particy 
larly interested in the system ¢ 
point-scoring for the contest 
be held this year at Spok 
Sixty points will be awarded f 
“Material and Thought” and fort 
points for “Delivery.” In the f 
classification, thirty-five points 
be given for material, ten for co 
centration, ten for logic and 
for diction. In the latter cla 
fication, twenty-five points will 
counted for delivery, ten for 
ticulation and five for poise. T: 
separate sets of judges, one for 
each of the above classifications, 
will be chosen to appraise the con- 
testants. 

The judges on delivery, thinks 
the Schoolmaster, will have the 
more trying position. For it falls 
to them, according to the rules of 
the contest, also to penalize ten 
points each speaker who refers to 
notes during his three-minute ora- 
tion. 

The Schoolmaster pictures an 
excited crowd rising in the grand- 
stands to hoot at an indifferent 
judge as he calmly strikes off a 
ten-point penalty against the strug- 
gling visiting team. 


Each day, it seems, the stock- 
holder is being more energetically 
importuned to do what he can to 
help the business to grow in which 
he has invested. Within recent 
weeks, such prominent organiza- 
tions as General Motors and Na- 
tional Biscuit have made special 
efforts to add their stockholders 
to their selling forces. 

Now comes the Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company with a letter 
addressed to its stockholders 
which, in the Schoolmaster’s opin- 
ion, is a particularly fine example 
of what can be done in this direc- 
tion. Here is the letter: 


* 


Dear Stockholder: 
hen you stop at a hotel, during 
your summer travels, there is some- 
thing you can do for Palmolive. 
Hotel service includes, among other 
things, such niceties as the correct 
toilet requisites. One of the ways 
in which a hotel can add to your 
comfort is by providing the same 
soap you use in your own home, 
Palmolive. 
Won’t you do this: if you do not 
find Palmolive Soap in a_ hotel 
where you are a guest, make it a 
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molive For Western Travel Information, address E. E. Nelson, 254 Northern Pacific Bidg. 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


first among transcontinentals, whenever you travel in the North- 
west—the country pioneered, developed and served by the 
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Here’s an 
Advertising Manager 
or Asst. Adv. Mgr. 


He’s now vice president for a 
mail order and merchandising 
concern about to dissolve. His 
eleven years on both sides of 
the fence in practical advertis- 
ing fits him for some hard job 
with a manufacturer. Before 
he came with us, he had been 
asst. advertising manager for a 
well known safety razor con- 
cern; asst. advertising mana- 
ger and later advertising man- 
ager for a publishing concern: 
account representative for an 
agency. Seven years ago we 
induced him to come with us 
as asst. advertising manager. 
Later he became advertising manager and 
now is our vice president. He knows mer- 
chandising and is a firm believer in dove- 
tailing direct mail as an esseatial part of ad- 
conteag. He is 32, married and wants a 
permanent New York connection where he 
can prove he is the “find” we know him to 
be. He earns more, but he can be obtained 
for $5,200. Address President, Box 249, 
Printers’ Ink. 

















We Recommend 


SPACE BUYER 
PRODUCTION 
MAN 


EORGANIZATION necessi- 
tates our releasing a d 
space buyer who is also thoroughly 
competert to handle production, is 
an expert accountant, and qualified 
to take entire charge of an office. 





His character, loyalty, conscien- 
tiousness and ability are unques- 
tioned. He is the only man not 
an officer who has been permitted 
to hold stock in our company. - 


We are very desirous of plac- 
ing him with a good organization. 


Inquiries about his specific ex- 
perience will be answered by our 
President. 


Address “‘E,” Box 101 
Printers’ Ink 
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point to speak to the manager on 
the subject. Just say that you think 
patrons appreciate finding their fay. 
orite soap in the bathroom . J 
that qour wife or daughters use it 
on the recommendation of their 
beauty expert and the hotel puts 
them to the trouble of buying it 
when it is not provided. 

If you do find Palmolive just 
mention to the management that you 
appreciate their thoughtfulness in 
proving the same soap you use at 
ome. A word of this sort is in- 
valuable, And, as you know, the 
cost of Palmolive is not prohibitive. 
Hotels can so easily give their 
guests the best. 

The Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany wishes you a pleasant summer 
and is happy to assure you that 
they anticipate a prosperous one. 

Sincerely yours, 
Coicate-PaLMo.ive-Peet Company, 
Cuas. A. Pearce, 
President. 
P. S. You probably know, from 
the wide-spread advertisements, that 
some 20,000 beauty experts—all over 
the world—recommend Palmolive. 
* * 


That old saying, “Many are the 
uses of advertising,” was called to 
the Schoolmaster’s mind recently 
when he came upon the following 
advertisement : 


Your Davucurter’s Desut 

Can be arranged by one of wide 
social experience and contacts. Par- 
ticular attention given to New York, 
Washington and London seasons 
Preliminary discussion by appoint- 
ment or mail. Credentials to be 
mutually satisfactory. 


Advertising regularly launches 
new products, and often re-intro- 
duces old products to a forgetting 
public. But to the Schoolmaster it 
seems novel to utilize space as the 
initial step toward the introduction 
of fair debutantes to whatever it 
is to which fair debutantes are in- 
troduced. The final sentence in 
the above advertisement, of course, 
keeps the whole proposition free 
of the noxious flavor of the “paid 
testimonial.” 

Te Pe 

Following his usual custom, the 
Easter bunny came to the house of 
one ot the Schoolmaster’s friends 
last Sunday. But the past experi- 
ence of this man with these sup- 
posedly oviparous rabbits has made 
him a bit skeptical, so he stayed 
up Saturday night applying rain- 
bow colors to ordinary, everyday 
chicken’s eggs. 

As the Schoolmaster helped his 
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A group of successful men are 
looking for a product or a group 
of products needing capital, mer- 
chandising direction and adver- 


imolive. 


tising. 
y are the 
called to A product of general appeal that 
wecently can be attractively packaged and 
following 


reasonably protected is what we 
have in mind. 
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Writing for Real Money 


This book by 


lance advertising writer. 
prices. 
fees writing narrative and fictionized 
advertising for booklets and display. 144 
pages. $1.50 postpaid. 

Also his FREE-LANCING FOR FORTY 
MAGAZINES, autobiography of his writ- 
ing experience. 320 pages. $2.50 post- 
paid. Ask for folders on both books. 

E. M. WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES 

Passaic Park New Jersey 














Reader Interest 
Founded on 


Merchandising Ideas 


The American Lumberman is 
read by foremost lumber and 
building material dealers every- 
where because of the practical 
sales-creating ideas and helpful 
merchandising information it 
contains. Have you seen a copy 
lately? 


Americanftumberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a. Bc. 











SALESMAN WANTED 


A successful organization of petteoet im- 
portance, 70 years’ standing, has three va- 
cancies for capable men with selling ability. 
Only men with Lame wy experience who 
have been accustomed to —— $5,000 per 
annum need reply, stating in detail ex- 
perience, contacts, etc. 


D. F., Box 108, Station F, New York City 














. ae arge users of house-to-house 

DISTRIBUTING and SAMPLING 
- have eae an improved, potent 
method by using 


DOOR-KNOB 


ENVELOPE 
(Patent Pending) 

Ata ngs SAVING over mailing. 
Investigate. R SAMPLES! 
CH HANIN ADVERTISING 
276 W. 43rd St., New York 








Edward Mott Woolley 
gives his intimate experience as free- 
Names and 
Tells of small jobs to $1000 
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friend dip the eggs in the differl 
ent color dyes and transferre 
pictures of ducks and Lindberg 
onto their surfaces, he got 
thinking about these wonderf 
dyes that make children so hap) 
once every year. Why is it, ly 
asked himself, that people dy 
eggs only at Easter time? 

Being unable to answer his ow 
question he speculated on wh# 
might be done by some cleve 


merchandiser with egg dyes. Co 
ored eggs would be welcome 

many times during the year. Ju 
it would be t 
supper 


think how 
have green 


nice 
eggs for 


onto carefully tinted hen’s egg 
Wouldn’t picnics be _ brightenei 
and the eggs be made more attrac 
by having them colored! 
There’s hardly a day in the yea 
when some interesting design of 
color wouldn’t be appropriate. 
Has the Schoolmaster uncovered 
a vast new market for egg dyes! 
It would appear so, for retailer 
who sell them tell him that they 
never have any calls for the dyes 
try to sell them except a 
Easter. The Schoolmaster  sug- 
gests that the makers of these dyes 
get together with some of the 
poultry associations and grocers t 
promote the use of colored eggs 
for numerous occasions. It shoul 
stimulate egg consumption ani 
take the dyes out of a season 
market rut—as well as help salt 


producers. 
* * 


Advertisers who use radio may 
be interested in an idea which 
helps National Carbon Company 
keep its salesmen posted on pro 





For HOUSE MAGAZINES 
And TRADE JOURNALS 
STORIES by Best-Known Write 
ARTICLES by Foremost Authoritie 
Editors’ Inquiries Invited 
WILLIAM GERARD C 


(Est. 1903) 
334 So. Wells St., 
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pram details. Although the pro- 
prams are made up in advance, 
here are often last-minute changes 
nd it is difficult to send out very 
ar ahead of time an accurate 

So this company uses a 


frequent intervals just 
hat programs are coming. 

This card is headed “Tips on 
oming Eveready Hours,” and it 
yives a brief description of the 


On the other side of the card a 
essage to the salesmen is printed. 
These cards are sent from the 
ain office to the district man- 


velopes containing other matter 
hat is being sent to salesmen fre- 
quently. 


Merges with Jahn & Ollier 
Engraving Company 


A merger of Printing Plates, Inc., Te 
edo, engraving firm, with the Jahn & 

lier Engravin g Company, Chicago, will 
zo into effect The Toledo plant 
vill be pote ew... the name of 
he Jahn & Ollier Engraving Company 
pf Ohio with the following officers: 
. §. Boothby, president; illiam F. 
‘earns, vice-president; GS £ Farris, 
ecretary, and Mrs. Walter S. Miller, 


reasurer,. 


Tea Association Appoints 
Redfield-Coupe 


The Tea Association of the United 
States of America, an organization of 
ea growers and distributors, with head- 
quarters at New York, has appointed 
Redfield-Coupe, Ince., ew 
ertising agency, as advertising counsel. 
Radio advertising is being used. 
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Put Your Advertising 
oe we es st a le 


priate «a sum equivalent to 
of your advertising expendi- 
=e cant this amount in « 
merchandising program that puts 


your advertising to work 
and double the effectiveness of 


your campaign. 


CHARLES B. COXHEAD 
Marketing & Merchandising 
11 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y 

Telephone PENnsylvania 9760 











Need This Man? 


12 years advertising and sales man- 
of department 





3708 Pleasant Ane. Minacagelis, Minn. 














ADVERTISING 


Man about 30 of creative amy 


in planning, layout and smart 
copy writing can make excellent 
connection with prominent whole- 
sale jewelers issuing lenge annual 
catalog and numerous direct-by- 
mail follow-u Practical sales 
promotion business ex: ence 
essential. State age, education, sal- 

ary and previous experience in de- 
tail. Box 825, 








uity Advertising, 
100 W. 42nd » Boreal, New Yors. 











CREATIVE ADVERTISING 
MANAGER or ASSISTANT 


Versatile abilities tested by agency 
experience in peas, copy, layout, art 
purchase and pr 

Now menage “t advertising print- 
ing plant. 

College man, 32, married. papier 
East or Canada. Addrese “‘C,” 
248, Printers’ Ink. 








CREATIVE ARTIST 


Idea man, with unusual ability in 














GIBBONS knows CANADA 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RADIO COMIC STRIP! : 
Snappy original series of gripping epi- 
sodes; effective any time in any territory 
against strong opposition. W. $ Connelly, 
234 Cambridge Ave., Jersey City, N. 


Chicago Representative Available 
Dependable advertising solicitors, with 
centrally located office, will render effici- 
ent service for a publication of merit. 
Straight commission or other agreeable 
arrangement. The Edelson Organization, 
64 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


TRADE JOURNAL WANTED 
Practical Trade Journal man is open to 
purchase going publication in any pro- 
gressive field; or would consider interest 
in established trade paper that will pro- 
duce fair return for investment and ser- 
vices; please submit full details in con- 
fidence. Box 843, Printers’ Ink. 


CHICAGO MANAGER 
Successful Producer for 8 years 


. + « Will consider offer to represent rep- 
utable publication in Chicago SepeterT- 
Has valuable following and friend 

connections with advertising agencies. 
Box 853, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

















Artist Wanted—layout man experienc 
in making neat preliminary sketches { 
trade journal, magazine ads and dirs 
mail literature including itartag. - 
tral Ohio agency. Box 845, L 


LAYOUT AND COPY MAN 
Small Mid-West agency wants agen 
trained copy man with layout and sket 
ability. State age, experience and 
requirements. ox 852, Printers’ Ink 


PUBLICITY MAN 
who might like an office and promotion 
atmosphere in which to establish or « 
pand his own business in exchange { 
creating and placing publicity of a high 
complimentary. New York real estate Experies 
count. Box 848, Printers’ Ink. me 


PRINTER—LAYOUT—EXECUTIVI’ oncar 
Knowledge of high grade advertising sayerti 
pieces. irst class equipment. Chan paper | 
of advancement. Give age, salary, equippet 
three places employed and other inform low of 
tion. Confidential. 100 miles from Ni M.. Po: 
York City. Box 837, Printers’ Ink. ox 


Former! 


: 4 Five ye 
and semi-national advertisers, type at 


feels that by joining the largest and m : 

modern company in this field will } eared 
greater possibilities and an opportuni EDITO 
to earn more money. Give eral detail years’ 1 
in first letter. Box 855, Printers’ IniM§ perience 

















@ WALTER A.LOWEN, Pres. @ 


Vocational Bureau, Inc. (Est. 1920) 
Enjoying the confidence of America’s 
leading advertising agencies and their 
clients, we function as “A Clearing 
House for Trained Advertising Work- 
ers.”’ Personal interviews, 9-2. 105 W. 
40th St., New York City. PENna 5389. 


Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 


Elizabeth Muncy for ten years in char, 
of the Employment Bureau of AAAK 
Her personal attention to all placements. 
280 Madison Ave., New York 
Caledonia 2611 


HELP WANTED 











SALESMAN 
To sell Advertising Composition. One 
who has something to offer. 
Liberal commission against drawing ac- 
count. Box 847, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR 


an 
VISUALIZER 
Capable advertising and merchandising 
man with ability to create crisp ideas, 
make sketches (also finished art work 
when necessary) is wanted by lesye ee - 
table house specializing in window dis- 
plays. Permanent connection for the right 
Box 854, Printers’ Ink. 














INVESTIGATORS fg “*%°.° 


FIELD 

We need high-grade men and women 
add to our nation-wide force of reside AD" 
field investigators. We want workers Desires 
rural sections as well as in centers engravi: 
palates —aetaite of Greater New Y. rinting 
We require people with experience @§ for int 
interviewing and writing, with a Artist- 
approach, and with a knowledge st 
psychology, research methods, and magg “\'crii 
eting practice. Work is done on @ {°UCO 
part-time basis, and payment will be Al refe 
the day or hour. is work offers tg ‘ucers 
best of training, with chances of p SEC 
motion to our regular marketing Young 
We should like a letter outlining youll ing put 
experience, your present activities, # 4 ex 
ur qualifications for this kind of wo ing inte 
AL WHITE, 25 WEST 4 ——— 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY. writ 


AGENCY BUSINESS GETTER wantei °°? 
A medium size reputable N. Y. agex@ holding 
with full recognition, which is old enowM§ and sti 
to have done things, yet young enowM ther o; 
to have — to do, wants a man way ——— 
appreciates ability and is smart enocu 
to sell it. The associate we want 
be a gentleman of good birth, well 
cated (college or equivalerit) probab 
satisfactorily married, under forty, © 
genial, who enjoys work. He will 4 
pect no less a return than is comme 
ae with his proven sy. Hes 
control some Si although ¢ 
not required. Your letter should 

r case completely. d 
In strict confidence. Box 839, P. 1 
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PRODUCTION ASSIST ANT—Thoroughly 
we-4—- production mechanics, estimat- 
biading "Ag type, engraving, print- 
Age 26, salary secondary 

. ‘Box 861, P. I. 








foung Typographic — Man—Ex- 
in printing and 4A agency. 

and accurate copy-fitter. 

salary. Would leave New 

"her 841, Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 
Expert in every branch of circulation 
production, desires connection with large 
publication or group. e anywhere. 
Box 840, Printers’ Ink. 








Wiles Organizer with _oiverticing and 


ales promotion ound. Experience 
covers sales to and for largest — 
i Prefer N. Y. 

742, Sound Beach, a 


Capable Advertising Manager's Assis- 
tant—Copy writing | and rough layout. 
Experience: 4 years’ os and 
some publicity. Ags 2 Salary sec- 
ondary. Box 849 rinters’ Ink. 


ae, Manager a gi + 
per am een” experience ully 
i sinned fo lente advertising and sales. 
ad — . G. H. 

, Houston, Tex. 


A sy ee 
Formerly Ass’t Art Director 4A Agency. 
Five years at finished layouts—specifying 
type and direct eo gh trained— 
married. Box 860, Printers 











ARTIST—Nine years’ agency and 
service experience in layout, lettering 
and dra in various mediums—de- 
sires connection with reputable New York 
agency, art service or printer. $75 a 
week. Box 863, Printers’ Ink. 


LAYOUT MAN AND VISUALIZER 
with 5 years’ experience as art director 
in agency, and art service thoroughly 
familiar with direct mail. og or 
free-lance work desired. Box 864, P. I. 


POSITION Wanted in EUROPE 
Large agency srpeeesend ont | art re lay- 
- expert ee y Production 
t rong ks potion preter 
don aoe ety Sosmate of aeaee to 
live abroad. Tew cuntaped. Bex 838, P. I. 


Do You Need a lo ic, — ~~ ~ 
well-educated, Ba rhe = woman who 
has served as collection manager, execu- 
tive secretary, subscription and circula- 
tion manager? Full details of experience, 
also references, iven in rsonal 
interview. Box 842, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION MAN—Qualified 
for direct , correspondence, super- 
vision, copy writing, general sales and ad- 
vertising activity. Varied experience with 
manufacturing, wholesal * x 
ing, direct-to-consumer firms. Young. 
University _—y- Small organization 
preferred. x 862, Printers’ Ink. 

















EDITOR—Young university ans 7 
years’ magazine, newspaper, publicity ex- 
perience; plan features, write, up, 
trade or magazine, house o 

moderate salary. Box 850, Printers’ nk. 


ADVERTISING CONTACT MAN 
Desires position, understands printing, 
wet a and nats work; formerly had 
rinting broker business of own, write 
or interview. x 844, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist—Good figure work. Modern clean 
lettering and design. Good air-brush photo 
retouching. Snappy work in all iums. 
Al references from nationally meowe ir 
ducers of advertising art. Box 857 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Young lady; thorough advertising, publish- 
ing, publicity, experience; executive ability, 
good correspondent; qualities for devel 
ing into excellent assistant. Box 846, P. 


WRITER with SELLING BACKGROUND 
A copy man of acknowledged excellence, 
formerly an advertising manager, now 
holding position of equal responsibility 
and still in his twenties, is ripe for fur- 
ther opportunities. Box 856, P. I. 


CARTOONS 


HERB KRUCKMAN 
152 W. 42nd Street, New York City 
Phone: is. 5681 




















SECRETARY-CO 
COMPETENT? 
DRILLED—} 
—RELIABLE—EX PERIENCED. 
BOX 851, PRINTERS’ INK. 








f abo aan dae ili 

of above-a ity versatility ; 
rich eee Sl, agency ex- 
perience . . 

and what’s more 

well versed in every phase of yn 
Use to complete responsibility. A _ level- 
headed man of good ideas and sound judg- 
mept. Age 30; married. Box 858, p. f 


Copy— Plans— Layout 
valuable experience prominent_na- 

ten mail order, direct mail accounts. Ver- 
satile, pra « writer with real ideas. Can 
a ize, make own layouts, contact and 
have ——— of many successful merchan- 
dising grade man, 
but wi - in with right organization 
at moderate starting salary. Box 859, P. I. 


| Sales - Advertising 
Executive 


experience unusually valuable for organi- 
zation desiring to carry out ive 
sales and advertising icies. andles 
salesmen and dealers diplomatically and 
successfully both personally _~ by cor- 
: . Accustomed to ting 
See in field. Talks an writes 
oars % advertising thor- 
supervises and prepares 

_ meant cam Now 








tile. 
836, Printers’ 
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..» We Don't Cut Prices 


but, we do cut corners 


... which is far more important 
to our customers 


CV-213 Chicago. Photo shows gallery of 
America’s finest engraving plant. Clean, 
quiet, cool. Ideal for perfect work. 


UST as there are more ways than one to skin a cat, there 
are more ways to save on engravings than to get an 
“extra discount”. 

Most important of these is to deal with a house that has 
the knowledge and facilities to do the job with a minimum of 
fuming and fussing—that will get it right the first time and 
will not wail about “poor copy.” 

In short, deal with a house that will “cut corners”. 

Collins & Alexander, Inc., is that kind of an engraver, at 
least many of our customers tell us so. 

Nothing pleases us more than to save money for our 


customers in the shop—not in the office. 


COLLINS & ALEXANDER, Inc. 


(formerly Collins -Inglis, Inc.) 


> : * 
merica’s Finest Engraving Plant 
Located in Chicago within 3 blocks 
of 75 Advertising Agencies . . . 
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N 1929 the Chicago 
Tribune Public 
Service Offices per- 
formed 2,121,698 
items of service for 
the people of Chi 


cago and its suburbs. 


Chicegos Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Total Average Circulation, 
March, 1930: 
835,335 Daily 

1,191,244 Sunday 
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